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6 PREFATORY NOTE. 

pupil. It is recommended that the latter be compelled to 
commit the outlines and exercises to memory, place them 
on the blackboard, and then, assuming the r61e of lecturer, 
proceed to expand the leading ideas. In this way the best 
results of the analytical method of teaching are secured, 
and the pupil is trained to think and talk while on the floor. 
As these helps have already been of great service to the 
editor in the work of teaching, it is hoped that they may 
also assist others, now that they are associated with the 
following lectures. 



Thomas D. Supl^e. 



Benicia, Cal., July i^ 1877. 
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PREFACE. 



Hence they who feel an inward call to teach and 
enlighten their countrymen, should deem it an im- 
portant part of their duty to draw out the stores of 
thought which are already latent in their native 
language, to purify it from the .corruptions whick 
Time brings upon all things, and from which language 
has no exemption, and to endeavor to give distinct- 
ness and precision to whatever in it is confused, or 
obscure, or dimly seen." — Guesses at Truth, First 
Series f p. 295. 

Itchenstoke, Oct, 9, 1851. 



GENERAL OUTLINE OF LECTURES, 



LECTURE I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

I, Study of words not tedious. 
II. Language fossil poetry. 
IIL " " ethics. 

IV. " " history. 

V. Origin of language. 
VI. Language of savage tribes. > 

VII. Poverty of languages. 
VIII. Savage vocabularies. 
IX. Words the guardians of thoughts^ 
X. The birth of language. 
XI. Greatness of a language. 
XII. Agreement between names and things. 

XIII. Names changed to worse. 

XIV. Prophecy in names. 
XV. Significance of names. 

XVI. Words, implements of teaching. 

LECTURE II. 

ON THE POETRY IN WORDS. 

I. Unconscious poetry. 
II. Poetry of popular language. 

III. *' in the names of places. 

IV. " " « flowers. 
V. " « " animals. 

VI. Poetic l^ends in words. 
VII. Revival of poetry in words. 
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VIII. Poetry of nomenclature. 
IX. ** in architectural terms. 
X. " ** the changes of words. 
XI. Man a born poet. 

LECTURE IIL 

ON THE MORALITY IN WORDS. 

I. The witness of language. 
II. Records of sin in language. 

III. Degeneration of words. 

IV. Elevation of words. 

V. Attestations to God's truth in words. 

VI. Failings of the human heart shown by words. 

VII. Moral perversity in words. 

VIII. The fatalist's use of words. 

IX. Fair words for ugly things. 

X. Question-begging words. 

XI. National morals in words. 

XII. Absence of words from a language. 

XIII. Potency of words. 

LECTURE IV. 

ON THE HISTORY IN WORDS. 

I. Consanguinity of languages. 
II. Saxon and Norman relations. 

III. Language the oldest history. 

IV. History in single words. 

V. Contributions of the Crusades. 
VI. " " Church. 

VII. " *• Schoolmen. 

VIII. Influence of words on opinions. 

IX. Legends in natural history. 

X. Historical misnomers. 

XI. Importance of correctness in naming. 

XII. Names of parties, sects, and officials. 

XIII. History of commerce in words. 

XIV. Transformation of proper names. 
XV. Names drawn from books. 
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V. Process of desjmonymizing. 
VI. Words which require nice discrimination. 
VII. Duplicate words. 
VIII. Words once synonymous. 
IX. Greek and Latin synonyms. 

X. Synonyms having fundamental etymological distinctions. 
XI. Improper synonyms. 
XII. Present value of words. 

XIII. Milton's etymologies. 

XIV. Moral gain of synonyms, 
XV. Synonyms in controversy. 

XVI. Historical synonjrms. 
XVII. Habit of distinguishing synonyms. 
XVIII. Words left unemployed. 
XIX. Truth and falsehood of words. 

LECTURE VII. 

THE schoolmaster's USE OF WORDS. 

I. The material helps of education. 

II. Learning and teaching. 

III. Etymological resemblances, 

IV. Random etymologies. 
V. Accidental coincidences. 

VI. Phonetic spelling. 

VII. Relationship of words. 

VIII. Heterodynamic words. 

IX. Words which provoke and reward inquiry. 

X. Classics, why so called. 

XI. Words borrowed from life. 

XII. Relaxation and amusement in the study of word& 

XIII. Significance of the names of places. 

XIV. Social and political changes in names. 
XV. Words compared to money. 

XVI. Church words. 
XVII. Latin words in an English dress. 
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And on the necessity of names at once forthe preser.. 
VAtlon and the propagation of truth it has been justly 
observed : ** Hardly any original thoughts on mental 
or social subjects ever make their way among man- 
kind, or assume their proper importance in the minds 
even of their inventors, until aptly selected words^r 
phrases have as it were nailed them down and held 
tl^cm fast/* ^ And this holds good alike of the false 
And of the true, I thiuk we may observe very often 
the way in which controversies, after long eddying 
backward and forward, hither and thither, concentrate 
themselves at last in some single word which is 
Mx to contah) all that the one party would affirm and 
the other wo\iUl deny. After a desultory raging of 
th^ tattle in many diivctiuns» ** the high places of the 
tWKl^"' tho critical position* on the maintaining of 
whjsh t^wrythinjt t\uns^ is discovered at last Thus 
th<^ whx^Jc C\>ntv\Avrsy of iho C'atholic Church with 
tho Au^MV^ niuUy gathers itself up in a single word, 
* U\mu>vh^sMnM\ ; ' that with thv^ Nostorians in another, 
Mh>SNt\4;\vv' v'^nc mi^ht be K\lvl to afnnn that the 
\^\tiiu^ ^svt >M^ UxuUhism is i« tho * NisA-ina: * for take 
^WAV t^>^ \\\mnU >^>vl i; is x^n; VvNv> much Tv> <ay that 
^W W.\ x^M>o t\N tNo w hvN'c avoh is ^\m>c, Sv"^ Tv\> when 
\Nc >\^>s\^nA\0> \ ^^\^v^ >0'o\x \n) .Mv5 x^c;^ 4^v^>p:t^vi the 

Vs^s^ Vi^^Vnv\\><..nx <^ WAX i>A,s\vv>NV ;\- roo:^i^. 
V^v ^^^N'i A^i.' ^'^ -s^ ^*^>^ ^>,snmvsv a asv >n.n\ j;x^. >rv;rc- 
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logic is the grammar of reason), he would possess, he 
knew not how ; and certainly not as the final result 
of gradual acquisitions, and of reflection setting these 
in order, and drawing general rules from them ; but 
as that rather which alone had made 'those acquisi- 
tions possible ; as that according to which he uncon- 
sciously worked, filled in this framework by degrees 
with these later acquisitions of tJiought, feeling, and 
experience, as one by one they arrayed themselves 
in the garment and vesture of words. 

Here then is the explanation of the fact that lan- 
guage should be thus instructive for us, that it should 
yield us so much, when we come to analyze and probe 
it ; and yield us the more, the more deeply and accu- 
rately we do so. It is full of instruction, because it 
is the embodiment, the incarnation, if I may so speak, 
of the feelings and thoughts and experiences of a na- 
tion, yea, often of many nations, and of all which 
through long centuries they have attained to and won. 
It stands like the Pillars of Hercules, to mark how 
far the moral and intellectual conquests of mankind 
have advanced, only not like those pillars, fixed and 
immovable, but ever itself advancing with the pro- 
gressing of these. The mighty moral instincts which 
have been working in the popular mind have found 
therein their unconscious voice ; and the single king- 
Her spirits that have looked deeper into the heart of 
things have oftentimes gathered up all they have seen 
into some one word, which they have launched upon 
the world, and with which they have enriched it for- 
ever — making in that new word a new region of 
thought to be henceforward in some sort the common 
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with much more in the same fashion ; while it is into 
the mouth of the slight and frivolous king that 
Shakespeare puts the exclamation of wonder, 

** Can sick men play so nicely with their names ? " 

Thus too, if one be engaged in a controversy or 
quarrel, and his name import something good, an 
adversary will lay hold of the name, will seek to 
bring out a real contradiction between it and its 
bearer, so that he shall appear as one presenting him- 
self under false colors, affecting a merit which he 
does not really possess. Examples of this are in- 
numerable. For instance, there was one Vigilantius 
in tlie early Church ; — his name might be interpreted 
* The Watchful.' He was engaged in a controversy 
with St. Jerome, about certain vigils ; which he 
thought perilous to Christian morality, but of which 
Jerome was a very eager promoter ; who instantly 
gave a turn to his name, and proclaimed that he, the 
enemy of these watches, the friend of slumber and 
sloth, should have been not Vigilantius, or The 
Watcher, but * Dormitantius,' or The Sleeper, rather. 
Dante declares Assisi, the birthplace of S. Francis, 
to have been ill-named, for it was not the kindled — 
he spells the name Ascesi, to help out his play on 
words — but the kindler.* Felix, Bishop of Urgel, a 
chief champion of the Adoptianist heresy, is con- 
stantly * Infelix ' in the writings of Alcuin. The 
Spanish peasantry during the Peninsular War would 

name. A tragic writer, less known than Euripides, does the same. 
XIcvOcvs, ^eofxtyfis <rufA<l>opas iir<&yvfios, 
• Faradiso, xi. 53, 
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It IS no frigid conceit of the Greek poet, when one 
passionately denouncing the ruin which she wrought, 
finds that ruin couched and foreannounced in her 
name ; * as in English it might be, and has been, re- 
produced — 

** Hell in her name, and heaven in her looks." 

Pope Hildebrand in one of our Homilies is styled 

* Brand of Hell,' as setting the world in a blaze ; 

* Hollenbrand * constantly in German ; Sanders, the 
foul-mouthed libeller of Queen Elizabeth, is with 
more of justice by old Fuller styled ' Slanders rather.' 
Tott and TeufTel were two officers of high rank in 
the army which Gustavus Adolphus brought into 
Germany. You can easily imagine how soon by 
those of the other side it was said that he had brought 
' death ' and * hell ' in his train. There were two 
not inconsiderable persons in our Civil Wars, Vane 
(notthe " young Vane " of Milton's and Wordsworth's 
sonnets), and Sterry ; and one of these, Sterry, was 
chaplain to the other. Baxter, having occasion to 
mention them in his profoundly instructive Narrative 
of his Life and Times, and liking neither, cannot 
forbear to observe, that ** vanity and sterility were 
never more suitably joined together ; " and speaks in 
another place of " the vanity of Vane, and the sterility 
of Sterry." This last, let me observe, is an eminent- 
ly unjust charge, as Baxter himself in a later volume 
has very handsomely acknowledged.! 

*'HA(>as f=4A^yaos], cAavSpo^, iKiirroKis^ i^ischylus, Agamemnon^ 
636. 

f A few more examples, in a note, of this contumely of names. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, or ' the Illustrious/ is for the Jews, whom he so 
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Where, on the other hand, it is desired to do a 
man honor, how gladly, in like manner, is his name 
seized on, if it in any way bears an honorable signifi- 
cance, or is capable of an honorable interpretation — 
men finding in that name a presage and prophecy of 
that which was actually in its bearer. A multitude 
of examples, many of them very beautiful, might be 
brought together in this kind. How often, for in- 



madly attempted to hellenize, Antiochus Epimanes, or *the Insane.' 
Cicero, denouncing Verres, the infamous praetor of Sicily, is too skilful 
a master of the passions to allow the name of the arch-criminal to es- 
cape him. He was indeed Verres, for he swept the province ; he was 
a sweep-net for it (everriculum in provincia) ; and then presently, giv- 
ing altogether another turn to his name, Others, he says, might be 
partial to * ius verrinum* (which might mean either Verrine law or 
boar-sauce), but not he. Tiberius Claudius Nero, charged with being 
a drunkard, becomes in the popular language * I>iberius Caldius Mero.* 
The controversies of the Church with heretics yield only too abundant 
a supply, and that upon both sides, of examples in this kind. The 
* royal-hearted * Athanasius is * Satanasius ' for the Arians ; and some 
of S. Cyprian's adversaries did not shrink from so foul a perversion of 
his name as to call him Koirpiai^!;, or " the Dungy.* But then, on the 
other hand, how often is Pelagius declared by the Church Fathers to be 
a pelagus, a very ocean of wickedness. It was in vain that the Mani- 
chaeans changed their master's name from Manes to Manichseus, that so 
it might not so nearly resemble the word signifying madness in the 
Greek (devitantes nomen insanioe, Augustine, De Hier, 46) ; it did not 
thereby escape. The Waldenses, it was declared by the advocates of 
the Church of Rome, were justly so called as dwelling * in valle densa,' 
in the thick valley of darkness and ignorance. Cardinal Clesel was 
active in setting forth the Roman Catholic reaction in Bohemia with 
which the Thirty Years' War began. It was a far-fetched and not 
very happy piece of revenge, when they of the other side took pleasure 
in spellmg his name * CLesel,' as much as to say. He of the 150 ass- 
power. Berengar calls a Pope who takes sides against him not ponti- 
fex, but 'pompifex.' Metrophanes, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
being counted to have betrayed the interests of the Greek Church, his 
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Stance, and with what effect, the name of Stephen 
the proto-marlyr, that name signifying in Greek ' the 
Crown,' was taken as a prophetic intimation of the 
martyr-crown, which it should be given to him, the 
first in that noble army, to wear.* Irenaeus means 
in Greek ' the Peaceable ; ' and early Church writers 
love to remark how fitly the great bishop of Lyons 
bore this name, setting forward as he so eminently did 

spiritual mother, at the Council of Flurcnce, saw his name changed 
into * Mctrophnnos,* or * the Matricide.* Mahomet is * Bafomet,' from 
bafa, a lie, in Proven9al. Shechem, a chief city of the heretical Sa- 
maritans, becomes * Sychar,' or city of lies (see John iv. 5), on the 
lips of the hostile Jews ; while Toulouse, a very seed-plot of heretics, 
Albigensian and other, in the middle ages, is found by Roman Catholic 
writers to have prophesied as much by its name, Tolosa=tota dolosa. 
In the same way an adversary of Wiclif traced in his name an abridge- 
ment of * wicked-belief.* It would be curious to know how often the 
Sorbonne has been likened to a * Serbonian* bog ; some * privilegium* 
declared to be not such indeed, but a pravilegium * rather. 
* Thus in a sublime Latin hymn by Adam of S. Victor : 

Nomen habes Coronati; 
Te tornienta decet pati 
Pro corond gloriie. 

Elsewhere the same illustrious hymnologist plays in like manner on the 
name of S. Vincentius : 

Qui vincentis habet nomen 
Ex re probat dignum omen 

Sui fore nominis ; 
Vine ens terra, vineens mari 
Quidquid potest irrogari 

PcencE vel formidinis. 

In the bull for the canonization of Sta. Clara, the Pope does not dis- 
dain a similar play upon her name ; Clara claris prieclara meriiis, mag- 
na in calo claritate glorire, ac in terra miraculorum sublimium, dare 
claret. On these * prophetic ' names in the heathen world see Pott, 
Wurzel- Worterbuch^ vol. ii. part 2, p. 522. 
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the peace of the Church, resolved as he was, so far 
as in him lay, to preserve the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.*"* The Dominicans were well 
pleased when their name was resolved into * Domini 
canes ' — the Lord's watch-dorjs ; who, as such, al- 
lowed no heresy to appear without at once giving the 
alarm, and seeking to chase it away. When Ben 
Jonson praises Shakespeare's well-filed lines — 

" In each of which he seems to shake a lance^ 
As brandished in the eyes of ignorance " — 

he is manifestly playing with his name. Fuller, too, 
our own Church historian, who played so often upon 
the names of others, has a play made upon his own 
in some commendatory verses affixed to one of his 
books : 

** Thy style is clear and white ; thy very name 
Speaks pureness, and adds lustre to the frame.'* 

He plays himself upon it in an epigram which takes 
the form of a prayer : 

** My soul is stained with a dusky color : 
Let thy Son be the Soap ; TU be the fuller." 

John Careless, whose letters are among the most 
beautiful in Foxe's Book of Martyrs, writing to Phil- 
pot, exclaims, **0h good Master Philpot, which art a 
principal pot indeed, filled with much precious liquor, 



* We cannot adduce S. Columba as another example in the same 
kind, seeing that this name was not his birthright, but one given to 
him by his scholars for the dove-like gentleness of his character. So 
indeed we are told ; though it must be owned that some of the traits 
recorded of him are not columbine at aU. 
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Canaan, t(^ enter upon wells which they digged not, 
and vineyards which they had not planted, and houses 
which they had not built ; but how much vaster a 
boon, how much more glorious a prerogative, for any 
one generation to enter upon the inheritance of a 
language which other generations by their truth and 
toil have made already a receptacle of choicest trea- 
sures, a storehouse of so much unconscious wisdom, 
a fit organ for expressing the subtlest distinctions, 
the tenderest sentiments, the largest thoughts, and 
the loftiest imaginations, which the heart of man 
should at any time conceive. And that those who 
hav^ preceded us have gone far to accomplish this 
for OS, I shall rejoice if I am able in any degree to 
make you fed in the lectures which vrill follow tiie 
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EXERCISE No. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

I, Wisdom preserved and transmitted. 

1. By books. 

2. By oral discourse. 

3. By words. 

II. Words repay study. 

III. Results of word-study. 

IV. " Ignorance the mother of admiration.** 

1. Falsity. 

2. Implication. 

3. Refutation. 

V. Ignorance prevents admiration. 

1. In the region of nature. 

2. In the region of art. 

3. In the sphere of language. 

VI. The traveller and student compared. 
VII. Why we miss teaching and instruction. 
VIII. Attractiveness of the study of words. 

1. Testimony of a Greek lexicographer. 

2. Inference in regard to our ** mother- tongue." 

3. Quoted testimony of a recent writer. 
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EXERCISE No. II. 
LANGUAGE, FOSSIL POETRY. 

I. Language characterized as " fossil poetry." 
IL Explanation of the phrase. 

1. Stone contains the plant or aniinal 

2. Words hold thoughts or images. 

III. Aptness of the phrase. 

IV. The phrase extended. 

1. Language is fossil poetry. 

2. " " ethics. 

3. *' " history. 
V. Limitation of poetry. 

" I. Not confined to customs. 

2. " " traditions. 

3. " . " beUefs. 

VI. Single words concentrated poems. 

1 . This poetry founded on analogies. 

2. Its images may grow trite or ordinary. 
VII. The word-coiner is a poet. 

Examples — 

1. He who spake first of a " dilapidated" fortune. 

2. He who gave the meaning of *' sincere " to the 

Greek word " c iXt/tptViyj." 

3. He who called mountains " sierras," or " saws." 

EXERCISE No. III. 
LANGUAGE, FOSSIL ETHICS. 

I. Words are witnesses for great moral truths. 
Examples — 

1. Bishop Butler's use of the word " pastime." 

2. Similar idea in the word " diversion." 

3. Other words. 

(c.) "Transport." 
(h.) "Rapture." 
(c) '* Ravishment." 
(d.) "Ecstasy." 
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The Urang' Utang theory. 

1. Makes the savage a living seed* 

2. Develops the civilized man from it 
The true theory, 

1. Makes the savage a withered leaf. 

2. Or a man prematurely aged. 

EXERCISE No. VI. 

ORIGIN OP LANGUAGE— DIVINE THEORY. 
L True origin of language. 
Divine theory » 

1. God gave man language as he gave reason. 

2. It was given because he is a social being. 

IL How LANGUAGE WAS GIVEN. 

1. Not with a full- formed vocabulary. 

2. Not even with names. 

3. But, with the power of naming, 

III. Testimony of Genesis. 

1. That Adam named at God's sn^estion. 

2. That speech is at once divine and human. 

IV. What may be conceded — partial acquisition. 
V. Statement of the actual case. 

1. Man had the power to name. 

2. Man could express relations. 

3. These powers could not remain dormant. 

4. They were developed by the outer world. 

5. Man makes his own language. 

(a.) Like the bee its cell. 
(^.) Like the bird its nest. 
VI. How the latent power of speech evolved itself. 

1 . Like a plant springing from a root. 

2. Like the building of a house. 

EXERCISE No. VII. 
LANGUAGE OP SAVAGE TRIBES. 

I. What the language of the savage proves. 
I. That it is the reipnant of a better past. 
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2. That degradation is stamped upon it. 

3. That words have perished with the loss of spiritual 

ideas. 

4. Also with the habits of civilization. 
II. Testimony of Moffat. 

Example — * ^Morimo" 

1. Caffre word for " God." 

2 . Vanishing from the language. 

3. Survives as the name of a ghost. 

ni. How degradation of language aftkcts the 

SAVAGE. 

1. Testimony of Dobrizhoffer. 

2. Testimony of Dr. Krap£ 

3. Testimony of Wesleyan Missionary. 

IV. Degradation in what the savage retains and 
invents. 

1. New Holland tribe. 

(a.) No word for " God." 
(b.) Word for " abortion." 

2. Vail Dicmen's Land. 

(a) Four words for taking life. 
{b.) Killing and murder the same. 
{c.) The word " love" is lost. 
V. Remnants of royalty in savage language. 



EXERCISE No. VIII. 

THE FUNCTIONS AND CONSTRUCTION OP LAN- 
GUAGE. 

I. Language a record of personal or national 

LIFE. 

1. It records impoverishment and debasement. 

2. It records advance and progress. 
II. The FUNCTIONS of names. 

1. They secure new thoughts. 

2. Attach volatile objects of thought and feeling. 

3. Assist in the propagation of truth. 

3* 
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III. Our relations to language. 

1. We apprehend its truth. 

2. We believe that words are not arbitrary signs. 

3. Anecdotes of Boiardo and Balzac. 

4. Children are amused by agreements and contra- 

dictions. 
{a,) Fitness, if Mr. Strongitharm is a weakling. 
(b,) Incongruity y if Mr. Black is an albino. 

5. Older people show the same interest. 

(a.) "Nabal." 

{b.) " Naomi." 

(c) Shakespeare's " John of Gaunt." 

(d,) Ajax. 

(e.) Pentheus. 

EXERCISE No. X. 
THE ABUSE OP NAMES. 

I. Hostile use of names. 

1. Contradictions between names and their bearers* 

(a.) " Dormi tan tins." 
{b.) "Ascesi." 
(c) "Infelix." 
(d,) "Malaparte." 
(e.) " Prometheus." 
(/.) " Mouton." 
(g.) " Philadelphus." 

2. Hostile use of names with little change. 

(a,) " Helen of Greece." 
lb,) " Pope Hildebrand." 
(c) " Sanders." 
(d.) " Vane." 
(e.) "Sterry." 
II. Contumely of names. 

1. ** Antiochus Epimanes." 

2. " Verres." 

3. ** Biberius Caldius Mero.® 
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" Satanasius." 


5. 


"St. Cyprian." 


6. 


** Manichaeus." 


7. 


" Pelagus." 


8. 


" Waldenses." 


9- 


" CLesel." 


10. 


" Pompifex," 


II. 


** Metrophonus." 


12. 


" Bafomet." 


13. 


" Sychar." 


14. 


" Tolosa." 


15. 


" Wiclif." 


16. 


" Sorbonne." 


17. 


" Pravilegium." 



EXERCISE No. XL 



PROPHECY AND SIGNIFICANCE IN NAMES. 

I. Prophecy in names. 



I. 


" Stephen." 


2. 


"Sta. Clara." 


3- 


** Irenaeus." 


4. 


" S. Columba." 


5. 


" The Dominicans.'* 


6. 


** Shakespeare." 


7. 


" Fuller." 


8. 


" Philpot." 


II. Significance in names 


I. 


Roman names—" Valerius," " Salvius,'' ere 


2. 


" Eumenides." 


3- 


" Euxine." 


4. 


" Segesta." 


5. 


" Dyrrachium." 


6. 


" Beneventum." 


7. 


" Cape of Good Hope." 


8. 


" The greater number." 


9- 


" Those who remain." 
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10. cVxoy/a, " The blessing." 

11. Scripture names. 

(a,) *' Jesus." 

(d.) "John." 

(c.) ** Abraham," etc. 



EXERCISE No. XII 
ETYMOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 

I. Widespread faith in the significance of words. 
II. Gains of teacher and taught in the study of 

WORDS. 

III. Words, like coins, bear the image of the great 

KING. 

IV. Great spiritual realities underlie words. 
V. Word-study not dull or unattractive. 

VI. Pupil's interest in the study of words. 
VII. Pleasure of children in the reality of words. 
VIII. Words are not disconnected atoms. 

1. They grow out of roots. 

2. They cluster in families. 

3. Are connected with action, feeling, thought 
IX. Study of the English tongue. 

1. Forms in us an English heart. 

2. Teaches us lessons in English history. 

3. Connects us properly with the past. 

4. Helps us to estimate what it has done for us. 
X. Our inheritance in language. 

I. Israelites inherited 

(^1.) Wells. 

(d.) Vineyards. 

{c.) Houses. 
2« We inherit a ready-made language* 



QUESTIONS. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 



What do the majority of people acknowledge in reference to 
books? 

What different view is urged in these lectures ? 

What classes of words repay study ? 

With what is the discovery of the fact that words are living 
powers compared ? 

What proverb is often quoted ? 

How is it characterized, and what does it imply ? 

To what extent does ignorance prevent admiration ? 

In what two regions is this so ? 

Where is it particularly true ? 

How are the careless student and traveller compared ? 

Why does each miss the teaching which lies about his path ? 

Give the passage quoted in this connection ? 

What is said about the study upon which we are entering ? 

What testimony does the author of a Greek lexicon give ? 

What does he declare to be a labor of love ? 

What is the inference in regard to our mother tongue ? 

How has a great writer borne witness to the pleasure and 
profit of word-study ? 

How has Emerson characterized language ? 

What is the meaning of the phrase, " fossil poetry " ? 

What is the fault of the phrase ? 

How may it be varied ? 

What do words often embody ? 

Where are we to look for poetry ? 

What does the examination of single words reveal ? 

What may have been the history of the image which the 
word contains ? 
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What does Dobmhoffer tell us ? 

Why is this not to be wondered at ? 

What explanation is given of the absence of the word 
" thanks ? " 

What does Dr. Krapf testify f 

language proclaim its degradation ? 

What is true of a tribe ? 

What does a Wesleyan ? 

What M °f ^'^ English scholar resident in Van 

Diemen's Land ? 

What proclaims the language of the savage to be a remnant 
of something better ? 

What does he still possess ? 

What is the law in reference to the impoverishment and de- 
advance and progress ? 

Why -mmm lag behind ? 

How what are their functions ? 

in reference to theological terms? 

How are ? 

What is said about the importance of exact terminology ? 

What is Whewell's testimony ? Expand the idea. 

What is the nature of thought, and how is it saved from 
obscurity ? 

What is said about the necessity of names for the spread of 
truth? 

How are controversies concentrated ? 

How is this illustrated by ihe words " homooiision," "theo- 
tokos," " Nirvana " ? 

What is said of the word " transubstantiation ? " 



What 






Is any prior assertion contradicted by what is s^d about the 
enrichment of language f 

What kind of words do men not possess ? 

How would man possess the grammatical framework of lan- 
guage? 

What fact is here explained ? 

Why is language full of ii 
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What does it make, and how ? 

Of what is language the unconscious voice ? 

Of what is a single word often the embodiment ? 

With what is language compared ? 

Of what are words the vehicles ? 

Why is language greater than its literature ? 
, Illustrate this. 

How do we apprehend what has been thus far stated ? 

What do we all believe in reference to the words we use ? 

What is said of the sense of the significance of names ? 

Give instances of this. 

How are children interested in names ? Illustrate. 

Is this confined to children ? 

What proves that its roots lie deep ? 

Give examples of such use in Scripture. 

What illustration is furnished by Shakespeare ? By Sopho- 
cles ? By Euripides ? 

How are names used in controversy ? 

Give examples. 

How was the name ** Malaparte" applied ? 

What is said of the author of ** Prometheus Bound ^* ? What 
of Napoleon ? 

To whom was the title '* Philadelphus " applied ? 

What use is made of names by slight change ? Illustrate in 
" Helen of Greece." 

Give other examples of names changed to worse. 

Give examples of contumely of names. 

What honorable use is made of names ? 

Give examples of prophecy in names. 

How does Ben Jonson refer to Shakespeare's name ? 

How does Fuller use his own name ? 

What use is made of Philpot's name ? 

What care was exercised by the Romans in reference to 
names ? 

How do men regard names ? 

What names arc explained by this view ? 

What is said of Scripture names ? 

Give examples of significant Scripture names. 
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What has been proved in the foregoing ? How do pupils 
regard such facts ? 

Upon what does the gaia of teacher and pupil depend ? 

How are words Uke old coins ? 

What will be the result of their examination ? 

What is promised in reference to the study of words ? 

What experiment is suggested ? 

How are words described ? 

What language should be the subject of our investigations ? 
Why? 

What would we learn at the same time ? 

What would result from such study ? 

Why is our language a more glorious inheritance than 
Canaan was to the Israelites ? 



ADDITIONAL WORDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 



1. Amazon. 

2. Ammonia. 

3. Atlantic. 

4. Aurora. 

5. Bigot. 
"IS. Board. 

7. Bombastic. 

8. Bull. 

9. Cabal. 

10. Canard. 

11. Caterpillar. 

12. Chancellor. 

13. Colossal. 

14. Diploma. 

15. Dollar. 

16. Easter. 

17. Equitant. 

18. Finance. 

19. Fiscal. 

20. Howl. 



21. Hyacinth. 

22. Illustrious. 

23. Jacobin. 

24. Larboard. 

25. Left. 

26. Midst. 

27. Oxide. 

28. Pavilion. 

29. Plutonian 

30. Sophomore. 

31. Siren. 

32. Tell. 

33. Termagant 

34. Testy. 

35. Thimble. 

36. Tulip. 

37. Vaccinate. 

38. Vandalism. 

39. Volcanic. 

40. Zenith. 



LECTURE II. 

ON THE POETRY IN WORDS. 

I SAID in my last lecture, or rather I ^quoted 
another who had said, that language is fossil 
poetry. It is true that, for us, very often this poetry 
which is bound up in words has in great part or 
altogether disappeared. We fail to recognize it, 
partly from long famiharity with it, partly from insuf- 
ficient knowledge, partly, it may be, from never hav- 
ing had our attention called to it. None have pointed 
it out to us ; we may not ourselves have possessed 
the means of detecting it ; and thus it has come to 
pass that we have been in close vicinity to this wealth 
which yet has not been ours. Margaret has not been 
for us * the Pearl,' nor Esther * the Star,' nor Susanna 
* the Lily,' * nor Stephen * the Crown,' nor Albert or 
Albrecht 'the All- bright.' *' In our ordinary lan- 
guage," as Montaigne has said, ** there are several 
excellent phrases and metaphors to be met with, of 
which the beauty is withered by age, and the color 
is sullied by too common handling ; but that takes 
nothing from the relish to an understanding man, 
neither does it derogate from the glory of those an- 
cient authors, who, 'tis likely, first brought those 

* See Jacob Grimm, Ueber Frauennamen aus B lumm ^ \ 
nere Schrifteti^ vol. ii. pp. 366-401 ; and on 
graph more generally, Schleicher, Die Deuttt 
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and evoked anew, latent as it now has oftentimes be- 
come. Nowhere do we so easily forget that names 
had once a peculiar fitness, which was the occasion 
of their giving. Color has often suggested the name, 
as in the well-known instance of our own ' Albion,' — • 
* the silver-coasted isle,' as Tennyson so beautifully has 
called it, — which had this name from the white line of 
cliffs which it presents to those approaching it by the 
narrow seas. * Himalaya ' is ' the abode of snow.' 
Often, too, it is shape and configuration which is in- 
corporated in the name, as in ' Trinacria,' or ' the three- 
promontoried land,' which was the Greek name of 
Sicily ; in * Drepanum,' or * the sickle,' the name 
which a town on the north-west promontory of the 
island bore, from the sickle-shaped tongue of land 
on which it was built. But more striking, as the 
embodiment of a poetical feeling, is the modern 
name of the great southern peninsula of Greece. 
We are all aware that it is called the * Morea ; ' but 
we may not be so well aware from whence that name 
is derived. It had long been the fashion among 
ancient geographers to compare the shape of this 
region to a platane leaf ; * and a glance at the map 
will show that the general outline of that leaf, with 
its sharply-incised edges, justified the comparison. 
This, however, had remained merely as a compari- 
son ; but at the shifting and changing of names, 
which went with the breaking up of the old Greek 
and Roman civilization, the resemblance of this region 



♦ Strabo, viil 2 ; Pliny, H, N. iv. 5 Agathemerus, Lip. IS ; 
Ixctf 8^ ZfiOtow ox^/Mt ^^AAy vAordbw. 



NAMES OF PLACES. ^^ 

their eyes beheld it, everywhere covered the soil.* 
Surely Florida, as the name passes under our eye, 
or from our lips, is something more than it was be- 
fore, when we may thus think of it as the land of 
flowers. t We have heard something of Port Natal 

* But see on this point Isaac Taylor, Words and Places^ p. 13. 
f An Italian poet, Fazio degli Uberti, tells us that Florence has its 
appellation from the same cause : 

Poich^ era posta in un prato di fiori, 
Le denno il nome bello, ondes* ingloria. 

It would be instructive to draw together a collection of etymologies 
which have been woven into verse. These are so little felt to be alien 
to the spirit of poetry, that they exist in large numbers, and often lend 
to the poem in which they find a place a charm and interest of their own. 
In five lines of Paradise Lost Milton introduces four such etymologies, 
namely, those of the four fabled rivers of hell, though this will some- 
times escape the notice of the English reader : 

** AbhorrM Styx, the flood of deadly hate^ 
Sad Acheron of sorrow^ black and deep, 
Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful stream ; fierce Phlegethon, 
Whose waves of torrent yfr^ inflame with rage.*' 

•* That great master of the proprieties," Virgil, as Bishop Pearson 
has so happily called him, does not shun, but rather loves to introduce 
them, as witness his etymology of Byrsa, Mn, i. 367, 368 ; v. 59, 63 ; 
of Silvius, Mn. vi. 763, 765 ; of * Latium,' with reference to Saturn 
having remained latent there {^Mn. viii. 322 ; cf. Ovid, Fasti, i. 238) ; 

Latiumque vocari 
Maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris : 

and again of ' Avemus ' (= to^tvo^y ^n, vi. 243) ; being indeed in this 
anticipated by Lucretius (vi. 741) : 

quia sunt avibus contraria cunctis. 
:e is far from faultless, and his example cannot go 1 
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lately, we may in coming years hear more. Th6 
name also embodies a fact which must be of interest 
to its inhabitants, namely, that this port was first dis- 
covered on Christmas Day. the dies natalis of our 
Lord. 

Then again what poetry is there, as inoeed there 
ought to be, in the names of flowers ! I do not speak 
of those the exquisite grace and beauty of whose 
names is forced on us so that we cannot miss it, feuch 
as * meadow-sweet,' * eye-bright,* * blue-bell, * mai- 
den-hair,* ' sun-dew,' * forget-me-not,' * lady's 
smock,' * our Lady's slipper,' 'Venus' looking-glass,' 
* queen-of-the-meadows,' * love-in-idleness,' * reine- 
marguerite,' * rosemary,' * gilt-cup ' (a local name for 
the butter-cup, drawn from the golden gloss of its 
petals), * cuckoo-flower,' blossoming as this orchis 
docs when the cuckoo is first heard, * herb of grace,* 
and the like ; but take * daisy ; ' surely this charming 
little English flower, which has stirred the peculiar 
affection of English poets from Chaucer to Words- 
worth, and received the tribute of their song, be- 
but he is always a tjraceful versifier, and his Fasti swarm with etymolo- 
gies, correct and incorrect ; as of * Agonalis * (i. 322), of * Aprilis ' 
(iv. 89^, of * Augustus' (i. 609-614^, of *Februarius* (ii. 19-22), of 
•hosiia' (i. 336), of * Janus' (i. 120-127), of 'Junius' (vi. 22), of 
' Leinures ' (v. 479-484), of * Lucina ' (ii. 449), of * majestas ' (v. 26), 
of * Oiion ' (v. 535), of * pecunia' (v. 2S0, 2S1), of *senatus ' (v. 64), 
of * Suhno ' (iv. 79 ; cf. Silius Italicus, ix. 70) ; of * Vesta * (vi. 299), 
of 'victima' (i. 335). He has them also elsewhere, as of * Tomi* 
( Trist. iii. (), 33). Lucilius, in like manner, gives us the etymology of 
• luors ' : 

Ut pcrhilHJlur incrs, ars in quo non erit ulla ; 
Aud Pro|)crlius (iv. a, 3) of * Vcrtumnus.' 
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banishment.* The sense of this separation from the 
native land and from all home delights as bein^ the 
woe of all woes, the crown of all sorrows, little bv 
little so penetrated the word, that what at first ex- 
pressed only one form of misery, has aided by signi- 
fying all. It is not a little notable, as showing the 
same feeling elsewhere at work, that • essil * (= exi- 
lium) in old French signified, not as one might have 
expected, banishment, bat ruin. 

Let US then acknowledge man a bora poet. If 
not every man alwaj's lumself a • maker/ yet ever- 
more able to rejoice in what others have made, adopt«> 
ing it freely, moving gladly in it as his own most 
congenial element and sphere. For indeed, as man 
does not lix'e by bread alone, as little does he seek 
in language merely the instrament which shall pot 
him in such relations with his feUow men as shall en- 
able him to buy and sell and get gain, or otherwise 
miike provi^on for the lower necessities of his animal 
hiV ; but something rather which shall also stand in a 
r^ol ne^Ution and ocMxespondence to the higher feuml- 
l5e^ of his being. siixU feed, nourish, and sustain these 
^iUl ,^tir him w^ih images of beaun* and suggestions 
of gTVAHne^. Neither heie ni>r any where else coold 
he became the mere utilitarian e\^n if he would. 
IV^pite his utmct>t efions* weie he mad enough to 
employ them, he could not succeed iri exhausting his 
language of the poetical element which :$ inhes^nt in 

A'" .^"^tm issowd. inxi "Site FriTiibi ' tu.n^K):, \vl 'thaad*^^^ 




BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 

LECTURE II. 
ON THE POETRY IN WORDS. 



EXERCISE No. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

I. Poetry in words. 
I. Unrecognized. 

(a.) ** Margaret." 

(^.) ** Esther." 

{c) ** Susanna." 

(d.) ** Stephen." 
3. Antiquated. 
3. Unappreciated. 

A. Single words contain poetry. 

1 , Combinations unnecessary. 

2, Embodiment perfect 

B, Popular language full of poetry. 

I. ** Pccori." 
2 **Cavanoni." 

3, ** Tribulation." 

{<t.) Ocrivaiion. 
(K) Prinuiry meaning* 
(<\) Appmpnation% 
(//.) Secondary m 
(/->) Religious 
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IL How TO STUDY WORDS. 

1. " Desultory." 

2. " Capricious." 

3. " To strut." 

4. "To swarm." 

EXERCISE No. II. 
POBTRY IN THE NAMES OF PLACES. 

I. Suggested by peculiar features. 

1. Color. 

(a.) "Albion." 
{d.) " Himalaya." 

2. Shape. 

(a.) " Trinacria." 
(d,) " Drepanum." 
(c.) "Morea." 
II. Suggested by circumstance of discovery- 

1. "Madeira." 

2. Milton's etymologies, etc. (Note.) 

3. " Florida." 

4. " Port Natal." 

EXERCISE No. in. 
POETIC NOMENCLATURE. 

L Botanical. 

1. " Meadow-sweet.'* 

2. " Eye-bright" 

3. " Blue-bell." 

4. " Maiden-hair." 

5. "Sun-dew." 

6. " Forget-me-not." 

7. *' Lady's-smock." 

8. " Our Lady's slipper." 

9. " Venus' looking-glass." 
to. " Queen-of-the-meadows." 
II. "Love-in-idleness." 
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12. " Reine-Marguerite." 

13. " Rosemary." 

14. " Gilt-cup." 

15. " Cuckoo-flower." 

16. ** Herb of grace." 

17. ** Daisy." 

18. " Golden rain." 

19. " Celandine." 
II. Zoological. 

1. " Camelopard." 

2. " Cerf-volant." 

3. "Maripos^a." 

4. "Stellio." 

5. "Squirrel." 

6. "Goldfinch." 

7. "Kingfisher." 

8. " Golden knob." 
III. Rural dialects. 

1. " Merry dancers." 

2. "Noah's ark." 

3. " Devil's snuff-box." 

4. " Devil's darning-needle." 

5. " Devil's coach-horse." 

6. " Windhover," or " Windfanner." 

EXERCISE No. IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OF POETRY IN 
WORDS. 

I. Poetic legends in words. 

1. "Halcyon." 

2. "Topaz." 

3. " Marien-faden." 

II. Revival of old life in words. 

1. " Carbunculus." 

2. " Mere-greot." 

3. " Rossignol." 

4. " Sanglac." 




«, I 
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5. " Mont de Pilate." 

6. "Crocodile." 

III. Poetry of nomenclature. 

1. " Dactyle," in Prosody. 

2. " Stellionatus," in Latin Law. 

3. " Rose Window," in Architecture. 

4. " Flamboyant," in Architecture. 

5. " Godsacre," in Christian faith. 

IV. Poetry of changed meanings: ^^Elend." 
V. RisunU: Man a born poet. 



Ibk 



QUESTIONS. 

LECTURE II. 
On the Poetry in Words. 



What remark is quoted from Lecture I. ? 

Why do we fail to recognize poetry in words ? 

Give examples of poetry in names which has escaped us. 

What has Montaigne said about ordinary language ? 

What do we read in one of Moli^re*s comedies ? 

How is this fact applied to us ? 

What is true of the giving of names ? 

How is the ballad poetry of Spain characterized ? 

To what also might the same language be applied ? 

With what is poetry in words compared ? 

What is said about popular language ? 

Illustrate with the words ** pecore " and " cavallonL" 

Give the history and use of the word " tribulation." 

What is proved by the study of such words ? 

What direction has Coleridge given for the proper study of 
words ? 

What would be the result of such a method of study ? 

How is this illustrated in the words ** desultory," "capri- 
cious," and the verbs ** to strut" and " to swarm." 

What is said of poetry embodied in the names of places ? ^| 

Give instances in which color has suggested names. .^jjl^l 

Give instances where shape is incorporated in nap*** ^^^^^ 

What is said of the word " Morea ? " 
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How has this etymology been called into question ? 

How have striking features of places been embodied in names 
by discoverers ? 

How is this illustrated in the names ** Madeira," " Florida," 
and " Port Natal " ? 

Give similar etymologies from Milton, Virgil, Ovid, Lucilius, 

and Propertius? 

Give miscellaneous examples of poetry in the names of 

^flowers. 

What does the word " daisy " suggest ? " Golden rain" ? 

"Celandine"? 

What is said of poetry in the names of the animated world ? 

How did the " camelopard " get its name ? ** Cerf-volant " ? 
" Mariposa " ? " Stellio " ? " Squirrel " ? " Goldfinch " ? 
** Kingfisher " ? " Golden knob " ? 

What is said of poetical nomenclature in country dialects ? 

Give examples. 

What is illustrated by the words " halcyon," " topaz," and 
the name ** Marien-faden " ? Give the legends. 

What is said of the revival of old life in words ? 

Illustrate with the words " carbuncle" and " Mere-greot," 
*' rossignol," "sanglac." 

What is true of the name " Mont de Pilate " ? 

Give the history and derivation of the word ** crocodile." 

What truth is illustrated by the word ** dactyle," and how ? 

What is the history of the Latin word " stellionatus " ? 

How is architecture defined ? 

What exception is noticed in the term " rose-window." 

What does the word " flamboyant " illustrate ? Give its de- 
rivation. 

What does " God's-acre " suggest ? 

Give an example of poetry in successive changes of meaning. 
,. ..What has Lecture II. led us to acknowledge? 
■HHiuftt does man seek in language ? 
^^^HH|kiA could he not strip his language ? 

*"" * have words of passion and imagination on Ian- 



ADDITIONAL WORDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 



LECTURE 11. 



On the Poetry in Words. 



1. Alabama. 

2. Babelmandeb. 

3. Beatrice. 

4. Christopher. 

5. Cobalt. 

6. Cockatrice. 

7. El Dorado. 

8. Foxglove. 

9. Ginseng, 
la Gopher. 

11. Grotesque. 

12. Holy Grail. 

13. Haggard. 

14. Halo. 

15. Honey- moon. 

16. Ichneumon. 

17. Influence. 
iS. Interval. 
19* Iris. 

aok K;!^tN\iid. 



21. Laureate. 

22. Lotus. 

23. Lucifer. 

24. Mandrake. 

25. Marigold. 

26. Meerschaum. 

27. Minnehaha. 

28. Nasturtium. 

29. Petrel. 
3a Philopena. 

31. Pine-apple. 

32. Ribald. 

33. Romance. 

34. Rosary. 

35. Ruin. 

36. Salamander; 
"^r. Shamrock. 
^Jn. Sloth. 

39. Theodor«» 

40. Tulip. 



LECTURE TIL 

ON THE MORALITY IN WORDS. 

IS man of a divine birth and stock ? coming from 
God, and, when he fulfils the law of his being, 
and the intention of his creation, returning to Him 
agcdn ? We need no more than the words he speaks 
to prove it ; so much is there in them which could 
never have existed on any other supposition. How 
else could all those words which testify of his relation 
to God, and of his consciousness of this relation, and 
which ground themselves thereon, have found their 
way into this, the veritable transcript of his inner- 
most life, the genuine utterance of the faith and hope 
which is in him ? In what other way can we explain 
that vast and preponderating weight thrown into the 
scale of goodness and truth, which, despite of all in 
the other scale, we must thankfully acknowledge that 
language never is without ? How else shall we account 
for that sympathy with the right, that testimony 
against the wrong, which, despite of all aberrations 
and perversions, is yet the prevailing ground-tone of 
aU? 

But has man fallen, and deeply fallen, from the 
heights of his original creation ? We need no more 
than his language to prove it. Like everything else 
about him, it bears at once the stamp of his great- 
ness and of his degradation, of his glory and of his 
5 
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man was one prompt in offices of kindness, and not, 
as now, an uninvited meddler in things that concern 
him not. Something indeed of the old meaning still 
survives in the diplomatic use of the word. * De- 
mure * conveyed no hint, as it does now, of an over- 
doing of the outward demonstrations of modesty. 
In * crafty ' and * cunning ' no crooked wisdom was 
implied, but only knowledge and skill ; * craft,' in- 
deed, still retains very often its more honorable use, 
a man's * craft ' being his skill, and then the trade in 
which he is skilled. * Artful * was skilful, and not 
tricky as now. Could the Magdalen have ever given 
us * Maudlin ' in its present contemptuous applica- 
tion, if the tears of penitential sorrow had been held 
in due honor by the world ? ' Tinsel,* the French 
* ctincelle,' meant once anything that sparkled or 
glistened ; thus, * cloth of tinsel * would be cloth in- 
wrought with silver and gold; but the sad experi- 
ence that * all is not gold that glitters,' that much 
which shows fair to the eye is worthless in reality, 
has caused that by * tinsel,' literal or figurative, we 
ever mean now that which has no realities of sterling 
worth underlying the specious shows which it makes. 
' Specious ' itself, let me note, meant beautiful at one 
time, and not, as now, presenting a deceitful appear- 
ance of beauty. * Tawdry,' which was an epithet 
applied once to lace or other finery bought at the fair 
of St. Awdrey or St. Etheldreda, has run through 
the same course : it at one time conveyed no sugges- 
tion of mean finery, or shabby splendor, as now it 
does. * Voluble ' was an epithet which had nothing 
of slight in it, meaning what * fluent ' means now ; 
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ous world, of which we may hitherto have taken too 
little account, around us and about us ? Is there not 
something very solemn and very awful in wielding 
such an instrument as this of language is, so mighty 
to wound or to heal, to kill or to make alive ? and 
may not a deeper meaning than hitherto we have at- 
tached to it, lie in that saying, " By thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned " ? 
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BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 

LECTURE III. 
ON THE MORALITY IN WORDa 



EXERCISE No. I, 
INTRODUCTION. 

I. Proof of man's divine origin in language. 

II. Proof of man's fall in language. 

Examples — 

1. "Ah" and "Alas." 

2. "Affliction." 

3. "Agony." 

4. "Anguish." 

5. " Assassin." 

6. "Atheist." 

7. " Avarice." 

8. St. Paul's use of words. 

III. Records of sin in language. 

1 . Words expressive of pleasure in calamity. 

2. "Abbacinare." 

4. "Toganch." 

5. Sinful oral tradition. 

EXERCISE No. 11. 
DETERIORATION OP WORDS. 

1. " Knave." 

2. "Villain." 
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3. "Boor." 

4. "Varlet." 

5. " Menial." 

6. " Paramour." 

7. "Minion." 

8. " Pedant." 

9. "Swindler." 

10. "Ringleader." 

11. "Time-server." 

12. " Conceits." 

13. " To carp." 

14. " Officious." 

15. " Demure." 

16. " Crafty." 

17. " Cunning. 

18. " Craft." 

19. "Artful." 

20. " Magdalen." 

21. "Tinsel." 

22. " Specious." 

23. " Voluble." 

24. "Plausible." 

25. " Lewd." 

26. " To resent." 

27. "Retaliate." 

28. " Animosity." 

29. " Prejudice." 

30. "Retract." 

EXERCISE No. III. 
ELEVATION OF WORDS. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 



(< 



Humility." 
" Angels." 
" Martyrs." 
" Apostles." 
" Evangels." 
" Advocates." 
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8. "Palmofl." 

9. "Potdevin.~ 
10. " Fils de joie." 
n. " Conciliatrix." I 

IV. Ugly words for ugly things. ' 

1. "Harlot'* 

2. "Sharper." 

3. "Blackleg." 
V. Falsehood in names. 

1. " Eau de vie." 

2. " British water." 
VI. Question-begging words. 

1. "Godly." 

2. " Malignants." 

3. "Maculists." 
4* "Copperheads." 



EXERCISE No. VIL 
.ANQUAQB A MORAL BAROMETER. 

I. Language shows the frivolity of an age or 
nation. 

1. " G^ne" for "gehenna." 

2. "Ennui." 

3. "Honn^tet^." 

4. "V6rit6." 

5. "Spiritual." 

6. " Perfide," " malice," and " malin." 

II. Language shows a nation's habits of thought 

and feeling. 

1. " Idiot, Kcikofi qjiaxp^s-** 

2. "Rejoice." 

3. " Peace." 

4. " Good-by" or "adieu." 

III. Disuse and displacement of names. 

1. Ecclesia Romana. 

2. Curia, 



\ 
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IV, Language shows fundamental differences be- 
tween NATIONS. 

1. "Self-sufficient." 

2. " Virtuoso." 

3. " Virtus*' and " valor." 

4. ^^ Morbidezza,*' 

5. " Pellegrino " and " outlandish." 

6. "Cicerone." 



EXERCISE No. VIIL 
MISCELLANEOUS MORALS. 

I. Civil Morals. 

1. Oppression: "sbirri." 

2. Fraud : " publican." 

3. Abuse of authority : " catchpole.'*. 

4. Extortion : 

(a.) " escheat," " cheat." 
(^.) " escheator," " cheater." 

II. Religious morals : " Pfaffe." 

III. Morals of national borrowings. 

. " Club." 
. "Hablador." 
3. "Parlador." 

IV. Moral of the want of a word : " ineptus.** 
V. Moral of the lecture. 

1 . Words are not neutral. 

2. They are instinct with our life. 

3. They justify or condemn us. 

7 
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QUESTIONS. 

LECTURE IIL 
On the Morality in Words. 



In what three ways does language prove that man is of a di- 
vine birth ? 

How does language prove that he has fallen ? 

What relation do wickedness and woe bear to the words 
which designate them ? 

How are these things regarded by some ? 

Is the proof all scriptural ? 

What does an examination of the dictionary show ? 

What words are quoted ? 

Give other illustrations. 

What is said of the relative abundance of good and bad 
words ? 

Give the scriptural proofs. 

How have the utmost resources of language been taxed ? 

What is said of words which express pleasure at the calami- 
ties of others ? 

Give illustrations of this. 

What is said of sinful oral traditions ? 

How do such words set forth evil ? 

What is necessary before language possesses such words ? 

What is said of the deterioration of words ? 

Give examples, with the derivation and history of each, as 
thev can be learned. 

3^«r bas the verb " to resent" changed in meaning ? 
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never recognized ; or one which being first imposed 
by others, was yet in course of time admitted and 
allowed by themselves. We have examples in all 
these kinds. Thus the * Gnostics * called themselves 
such ; the name was of their own devising, and de- 
clared that whereof they made their boast ; it was 
the same with the * Cavaliers ' of our Civil War. 

* Quaker,* * Puritan,' ' Roundhead,* were all, on the 
contrary, names devised by others, and never ac- 
cepted by those to whom they were attached ; while 

* Whig ' and * Tory * were nicknames originally of 
bitterest scorn and party hate, given by two political 
bodies in England to one another,* the Whig being 
properly a sour Scottish Covenanter, the Tory an 
Irish bog-trotting freebooter ; while yet these nick- 
names in tract of time so lost and let go what was 
offensive in them, that in the end they were adopted 
by the very parties themselves. The German ' Lu- 
therans* were originally so called by their antag- 
onists, f In the same way * Methodists * was a title 
not first taken by the followers of Wesley, but fas- 
tened on them by others, while yet they have been 
subsequently willing, though I suppose with a certain 
reserve, to accept and to be known by it. * Momi- 
ers* or 'Mummers,* a name in itself of far greater 
offence, has obtained in Switzerland something of the 
same recognition. Exactly in the same way * Capu- 
chin ' was at first a jesting nickname, given by the 

* In North's Examen^ p. 321, is a very lively, though not a very im- 
partial, account of the rise of these names. 

f Dr. Eck, one of the earliest who wrote against the ReformatioD^ 
first called the Reformed *Lutheram.' 
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legend that he died by it. Some improvements in 
it he made, and it thus happened that it was called 
after him. 

Jr^or less shall we find history, at all events literary 
/nistory, in the noting of the popular characters in 
books, from whose names words which have passed 
into common speech have been derived. Thus from 
Homer we have * mentor * for a monitor ; * stentori- 
an ' for loud-voiced ; and inasmuch as, with all of 
Hector's nobleness, there is a certain amount of big 
talk about him, he has given us * to hector ; * * while 
the medieval romances about the siege of Troy as- 
cribe to Pandarus that shameful ministry out of 
which his name has passed into the words * to pan- 
der ' and 'pandarism.' * Rodomontade' is from Rodo- 
monte, a hero of Boiardo ; who yet does not bluster 
and boast, as the word founded on his name would 
seem to imply ; adopted by Ariosto, it was by him 
changed into Rodamonte ; * thrasonical ' is from 
Thraso, the braggart of the Roman Comedy. Cer- 
vantes has given us * quixotic ; ' Swift * liliputian ;' 
to Moliere the French language owes * tartuffe ' and 
•tartufferie.' 'Reynard' with us is a duplicate for 
fox, while in French * renard ' has quite excluded the 
old ' volpils/ being originally no more than the prop- 
er name of the fox-hero, the vulpine Ulysses, in that 
famous beast-epic of the middle ages, Reineke Fuchs ; 
the immense popularity of which we gather from 
many evidences — from none more clearly than from 
this. * Chanticleer ' is the name of the cock, and 

* See Col. Mure, iMnguage and Literature of AncietU Greece^ voL 
i. p. 350. 
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by the common people in France to be the expelled 
Hussites of Bohemia. 

Where words have not embodied an error, it will 
yet sometimes happen that the sound or spelling of 
a word will to us suggest a wrong explanation, 
against which in these studies it will need to be on 
our guard. Most of us have been tempted to put 
* domus * and * dominus ' into a connection which 
they do not really possess. There has been a stage 
in most boys* geographical knowledge, when they 
have taken for granted that * Jutland ' was so called 
not because it was the land of the Jutes, but on ac- 
count of \tj& jutting out into the sea in so remarkable 
a manner. At a much later period of their educa- 
tion, * Aborigines,' being the proper name of an Ital- 
ian tribe, might very easily lead them astray.* The 
Gulf of Lyons we most of us put in connection with 
the city of the same name. We are certainly some- 
what surprised that a name should have been drawn 
from a city so remote and so far inland ; but accept 
this as a fact notwithstanding. There is indeed no 
connection whatever between the two. In old texts 
it is generally called sinus Gallicus ; but in the four- 
teenth century a few writers began to call it Siftus 
Leonisy the Gulf of the Lion, possibly from the fierce- 
ness of its winds and waves, but at any rate by a 
name having nothing to do with Lugdunum on the 
Rhone. The Oak, in Greek S/^w, plays no inconsider- 
able part in the ritual of the Druids ; it is not there- 
fore wonderful if most students at one time in their 

♦ See Pauly, Encydop, s. v. Lalium. 
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B. Saxon. 

1. Great features of nature. 

2. Social relations. 

3. The language of labor. 

4. Products of the soil 

5. Names of /eV/«^ animals. 

III. Deductions from the composition of the Eng- 
lish TONGUE. 

1. That the Saxon was the inferior race. 

2. That it furnished the groundwork of our language. 



EXERCISE No. III. 
HISTORICAL RECREATIONS. 

I. Arabic words. 



I. 


*' Cypher." 


2. 


" Algebra." 


3- 


'* Zero." 


4. 


•' Almanack." 


5. 


" Zenith." 


6. 


" Nadir." 


7. 


" Azimuth." 


8. 


" Alkali." 


9. 


" Alcohol." 


10. 


" Alchemy." 


II. 


'* Alembic." 


12. 


'* Elixir." 


13. 


" Magazine." 


14. 


'' Tariff." 


II. Origin 


S OF THE MONASTIC SYSTEM IN THE GREEK 


CHUI 


ICH. 


I. 


"Monk." 


2 


" Monastery." 


3- 


" Cenobite." 


4. 


" Anchorite." 


5. 


** Ascetic." 


6. 


" Hermit." 


7. 


** Archimandrite." 
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1. Baptism, an oatH. 

2. The holy eucharist, a mystery. 

II. "Frank." 

1 . France the crusading nation. 

2. Hence, the name given to all the warriors. 

III. "Miscreant." 

1. Grew out of the crusades. 

2. Meant at first simply " misbeliever." 

3. A term of reproacn. 

IV. "Samaritan" and "assassin." 

EXERCISE No. V. 

OONTRIBUTIONS OP THE CHURCH AND ^ THE 
SCHOOLMEN. 

I. The church. 
A. "Cardinal." 

1. An assumption of the Roman See. 

2. The See the hinge of the Church. 

3. The clergy " cardinales." 
B. "Legend." 

1. Original meaning. 

2. Later corruption. 

3. Final use. 

n. THE SCHOOLMEN : " DUNCE." 

1. Who were termed " schoolmen." 

2. Why their works fell out of favor. 

3. Who held to the old learning. 

4. They were called " Dunsmen." 

5. Hence, " duns," " dunsery," " dunce.** 

6. The new learning made these titles. 

EXERCISE No. VI. 
INJUSTICE AND ERRORS IN WORDS. 

I. Injustice in " mammetry." 
II, The importance of giving right names. 

1 , Influence of words on the world's history. 

2. " " " " opinions. 



RECORDS IN NAMES. 
I. History of c 

I, " Magnet." 
3. " Baldachin." 

3. " Bayonet." 

4. " Cambric." 

5. " Crape," etc. 

II. Fashions in names. 

I. " Cravat." 
; 3. "Biggen." 

3, "Dalmatic," etc. 

III. Record oe traffic in names. 

I. "Calico." 
3. " Muslin," 

3. " Parchment," 

4. " Indigo." 

5. " Ermine," etc. 
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IV. Origins in names. 

1. " Spaniel." 

2. "Sherry." 

3. " Pheasant." 

4. "Currants." 

5. " Solecisms." 

EXERCISE No. IX. 
WORDS MADE FROM PROPER NAMES. 

I. Mythical and classical antiquity. 

1. " ChimericaL" 

2. "Tantalize." 

3. " Herculean." 

4. " Mausoleum." 

5. " Academy." 

6. "Philippic." 

7. " Cicerone," etc. 

II. Medieval times. 

1. "Badeker." 

2. " Vernicle." 

3. " Pantaloons." 

4. " Dunce," etc. 

III. Modern times. 

1. " Chaucierisms. 

2. " Pasquinade." 

3. " Orrery." 

4. "Tram-road." 

5. " Galvanism." 

6. " Nicotine." 

7. " Macadamize," etc. 

IV. Popular characters in books. 

A. Ancient. 

1. " Stentorian." 

2. " Hector," etc. 

B. Medieval and modern. 

1. " Pander." 

2. " Quixotic. 



2. " Hurricane." 

3. " Calamitas." 

EXERCISE No. XI. 
THE LEGACIES OP WORDS. 

I. Old customs in words. 

2. " Curfew." 

3. " Limner." 

4. " Thraldom." 
S- " Lumber." 

6. " Signing- our name " and " subscribe." 

7. " Calculation." 

8. " Expend " and " estimate," 

9. " Pecunia," " peculatus," " fee," and " rupee." 
10. " Library," " volume," " book," and " paper." 
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II. Arguments founded on etymologies: "H^ww." 

III. Exploded theories in words. 

1. " Humor" : good, bad, and dry. 

2. "Temper." 

3. " Distemper." 

IV. Old FAITHS in words. 

A. Mythology. 

1. " Lubber." 

2. "Dwarf." 

3. "Oaf." 

4. " Droll." 

5. "Wight" 
• 6. " Urchin." 

7. " Hag." 

8. "Night-mare." 

9. " Changeling." 
10. " Wicked." 

B. Astrology. 

1. "Jovial" 

2. " Saturnine." 

3. " Mercurial." 

4. " Disastrous." 

5. "Ill-starred." 

6. " Ascendency." 

C. Speculations : " Quintessence." 

V. Old legends. 

1. " Sardonic." 

2. " Amethyst." 

EXERCISE No. XII. 
THE PREROGATIVES OF WORDS. 

I. Independent existence of word& 

1. "Journals." 

2. " Quarantine." 

3. " Decimated." 

4. " Sarcophagus." 

5. " Candles." 
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6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 
10. 

ti. 

12. 

13- 
14. 



Rubrics." 
Miniatures." 
Surplice." 
Haversack." 
Palaces." 
Nausea." 

White 6lack-h\id.'' 
New Forest." 
Neapolis." 
II. Quaker scruples about words. 

1. Refusal to use heathen names. 

2. Substitution of numerals for the days of the 

week. « 

A. Needless. 

1 . Because false worship had ceased. 

2. The names were disengaged from their etymol- 

ogies. 

B. Inconsistent. 

1. Because they use other words of similar origin. 

(a,) "Charm." 
(^.) ''Bewitch." 
(c) " Fascinate." 
(d.) "Enchant." 
(e,) "Lunatic." 
(f,) "Panic." 
{^,) " Auguries," etc. 

2. Because such words are used if the Bible. 

(a.) " Interpreter." 
(^.) "Phoebe.*' 

III. Varying fortunes of words. 

1. " Marshals." 

2. "Alderman." 

3. " Demoiselle." 

4. "Pope." 

5. " Queen." 

6. " Squatter." 

IV. Intellectual and spiritual currency of words. 
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It is a small matter, yet not without its own signifi- 
cance, that the invention of this name is laid by S. Luke, 
—for so, I think, we may confidently say, — ^to the 
credit of the Antiochenes. Now the idle, frivolous, 
and witty inhabitants of Antioch were noted in all 
antiquity for the invention of nicknames ; it was a 
manufacture for which their city was famous. And 
thus it was exactly the place where beforehand we 
might have expected that such a title, being a nick- 
name or little better in their mouths who devised it, 
should first come into being. 

This one example is sufficient to show that new 
words will often repay any attention which we may 
bestow upon them, and upon the conditions under 
which they were born. I proceed to consider the 
causes which suggest or necessitate their birth, the 
periods when a language is most fruitful in them, tlie 
sources from which they usually proceed, with some 
other interesting phenomena about them. 

And first of the causes which give them birth. 
Now of all these causes the noblest is this — namely, 
that in the appointments of highest Wisdom there are 
epochs in the world's history, in which, more than at 
other times, new moral and spiritual forces are at 



ou collectif devient lui-raeme, et sort d'un autre. La formation du mot 
• Chretien ' marque ainsi la date precise ou TEglise de Jesus se separa du 
judaisme. . . . Le christianisme est compl^tement detache du sein de 
sa m^re; la vraie pensee de J6sus a triomphe de I'ind^cision de ses 
premiers disciples ; Pfeglise de Jerusalem est depass^e ; PArameen, la 
langue de Jesus, est inconnue k une partie de son ecole ; le christian- 
isme parle Grec ; il est lance d^finitivement dans le grand tour billon du 
monde grec et romain ; d'oii il ne sortira plus. 
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duty, saw that under a seeming unity there lurked a 
real dualism, from which manifold confusions might 
follow. He therefore devised * invidentia,' to express 
the active envy, or the envying, no doubt desiring that 

* invidia ' should be restrained to the passive, the being 
envied. * Invidentia ' to all appearance supphed a 
real want ; yet he did not succeed in giving it cur- 
rency; does not seem himself to have much cared 
to employ it again.* 

We see by this example that not every word which 
even a master of language proposes, finds accept- 
ance ; t for, as Dryden has said, ** It is one thing to 
draw a bill and another to have it accepted." Pro- 
vided some live, he must be content that others 
should fall to the ground and die. Nor is this the 
only unsuccessful candidate for admission into the 
language which Cicero put forward. His * indolen- 
tia,' which I mentioned just now, hardly passed be- 
yond himself ; f his * vitiositas,* <^ ' indigentia,' || and 
' mulierositas,*^[[ not at all. * Beatitas ' too and * beati- 

* Tusc, iii. 9 ; iv. 8 ; cf. Doderlein, Synon. voL iii. p. 68. 

f Quintilian*s advice, based on this fact, is good (i. 6, 42) : Etiarasi 
potest nihil peccare, qui utitur iis verbis quae summi auctores tradide- 
runt, multum tamen refert non solum quid dixerint^ sed etiam quid 
persuaserint. He himself, as he informs us, invented *vocalitas' to 
correspond vjrith the Greek €u<pooyia {Instit, I 5. 24), but I am not 
aware that he found any imitators. 

X Thus Seneca a little later is unaware, or has forgotten, that Cicero 
made any such suggestion. Taking no notice of it, he proposes 

* impatientia ' as an adequate rendering of oiraOeio. There clung this 
inconvenience to the word, as he himself allowed, that it was already 
used in exactly the opposite sense {Ep. 9). Elsewhere he claims to be 
the inventor of 'essentia' {Ep, 38). 

§ Tusc. iv. 15. I Ibid. iv. 9. 21. \ Ibid, iv. 11. 
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nearly or quite impossible witljout them ; and those 
who have invented or put these into circulation, are 
benefactors of a high order to knowledge. In the 
ordinary traffic of life, unless our dealings are on the 
smallest scale, we willingly have about us our money 
in the shape rather of silver tfian of copper ; and if 
our transactions are at all extensive, rather in gold 
than in silver : while, if we were setting forth upon a 
long and costly journey, wq should be best pleased to 
turn even our gold coin itself into bills of exchange 
or circular notes ; in fact, into the highest denomina- 
tion of money which it was capable of assuming. 
How many words with which we are now perfectly 
familiar are for us what the bill of exchange or circu- 
lar note is for the traveller and the merchant. As in 
one of these innumerable pence, a multitude of shil- 
ings, not a few pounds are gathered up and repre- 
sented, so have we in some single word the quint- 
essence and final result of an infinite number of 
anterior mental processes, ascending one above the 
other, until all have been at length summed up for us 
in that single word. This last may be compared to 
nothing so fitly as to some mighty river, which does 
not bring its flood of waters to the sea, till many rills 
have been swallowed up in brooks, and brooks in 
streams, and streams in tributary rivers, each of these 
affluents having lost its separate name and existence 
in that which at last represents and is continent of 
them all. 

Science is an immense gainer by words which thus 
say singly, what whole sentences would otherwise 
have scarcely said. Thus * isothermal ' is quite a 
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altogether arrested, yet would it be as effectually re- 
strained and hampered as cdmmercial intercourse 
would be, if in all its transactions iron or copper were 
the sole medium of exchange. Wherever any science 
is progressive, there will be progress in its nomen- 
clature as well. Words will keep pace with things, 
and with more or less felicity resuming in themselves 
the labors of the past, will at once assist and abridge 
the labors of the future ; Uke tools which, themselves 
the result of the finest mechanical skill, do at the same 
time render other and further triumphs of art possi- 
ble, such as would have been quite unattainable with- 
out them.* 

It is not merely the widening of men's intellectual 
horizon, which, bringing new thoughts within the 
range of their vision, compels the origination of cor- 
responding words ; but as often as regions of this 
outward world hitherto closed are laid open, the 
novel objects of interest which these contain will de- 
mand to find their names, and not merely to be cata- 
logued in the nomenclature of science, but, so far as 
they present themselves to the popular eye, will re- 
quire to be popularly named. Wlien a new thing, a 
plant, or fruit, or animal, or whatever else it may be, 
is imported from some foreign land, or so comes 
within the sphere of knowledge that it needs to be 
thus named, there are various ways by which this 
may be done. The first and commonest way is to 
import the name and the thing together, incorporat- 
ing the former, unchanged, or with slight modifica- 

♦ See Mill, System of Logic ^ iv. 6. 3. 
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* favor/ a word in a little while after used by every- 
body, does it with an apology, evidently feels that he 
is introducing a questionable novelty ; * urbanus,' 
too, in our sense of urbane, had in his time only just 
come up : * obsequium ' he believes Terence to have 
been the first to employ.* * Soliloquium ' seems to 
us so natural, indeed so necessary, a word, this 

* soliloquy,' or talking of a man with himself alone, 
something which would so inevitably demand and 
obtain its adequate expression, that we learn with 
surprise that no one spoke of a ' soliloquy ' before 
Augustine ; the word having been coined, as he dis- 
tinctly informs us, by himself. t 

When a word has proved an unquestionable gain, 
it is interesting to watch it as it first comes forth, 
timid, and doubtful of the reception it will meet with ; 
and the interest is much enhanced if it thus come 
forth on some memorable occasion, or from some 
memorable man. Both these interests meet in the 
word * essay.' If it were demanded what is the most 
remarkable volume of essays which the world has 
seen, few, having sufficient oversight of the field of 
literature to be capable of replying, would fail to 
answer, Lord Bacon's. But they were also the first 
collection of these, which bore that name ; for we 
gather from the following passage in the (intended) 
dedication of the volume to Prince Henry, that 

* essay * was itself a recent word in the language, and 
in the use to which he put it, perfectly novel : he 
says — ** To write just treatises requireth leisure in 

* On the new words in classical Latin, see Quintilian, Inst, viil 
3- 3c^37' t •^^^*^- 2. 7. 
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recent date. Or sometimes this comparison is stiU 
more striking, when it is not merely words of the 
same family, but the very same word which has been 
twice adopted, at an earlier period and a later — the 
earlier form will be truly English, as 'palsy'; the 
later will be only a Greek or Latin word spelt with 
English letters, as * paralysis.' ' Dropsy,* ' quinsy,' 

* megrim,' * squirrel,' * rickets,' * surgeon,' ' tansy,' 

* dittany,' * daffodil,' and many more words that one 
might name, have nothing of strangers or foreigners 
about them, have made themselves quite at home in 
English. So entirely is their physiognomy native, 
that it would be difficult even to suspect them to be 
of Greek descent, as they all are. Nor has ' kick- 
shaws ' anything about it now which would compel 
us at once to recognize in it the French ' quelques 
choses' * — * French kickshosCy* as with allusion to the 
quarter from which it came, and while the memory 
of that was yet fresh in men's minds, it was often 
called by our early writers. 

A very notable fact about new words, and a very 
signal testimony of their popular origin, of their 
birth from the bosom of the people, is the difficulty 
which is so often found in tracing their pedigree. 
When the causcB vocum are sought, as they very fitly 
are, and *out of much better than mere curiosity, for 
the causcB rerum are very often wrapt up in them, 
those continually elude our research. Nor does it 
fare thus merely with words to which attention was 

* *' These cooks have persuaded us their coarse fare is the best, and 
all other but what they dress to be mere quelques choses^ made dish«i 
©f no nourishing " (Whitlock, Zootomia^ p. 147). 
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probably makes itself felt in the word. Hardly less 
has been disputed about the French * cagot/ which 
however is pretty certainly * rmiis/ or Provencal 
* ca,' and * G^/hicus,' this virtually excommunicated 
race being a real or supposed remnant among the 
Pyrenees of the refugee Gothic population of Spain. 
Is ' Lollard/ or * Loller ' as we read it in Chaucer, 
from * lollen,' to chant? that is, does it mean the 
chanting or canting people ? or had the Lollards 
their title from a principal person among them of tliis 
name, who suffered at the stake ? — ^to say nothing of 
' lolium,' which some have found in the name, these 
men being as tares among the wholesome wheat.* 
The origin of * Huguenot,' as applied to the French 
Protestants, was already a matter of doubt and dis- 
cussion in the lifetime of those who first bore it. A 
distinguished German scholar has lately enumerated 
fifteen explanations which have been offered of the 
word.t Had the * Beguines* their name from a S. 
Begge, foundress of a religious corporation which 
afterwards went by her name, or did their mendicant 
character express itself in this name which they bore ? 
Were the * Waldenses ' so called from one Waldus, 
to whom these '* Poor Men of Lyons," as they were 
at first called, owed their origin ? or should the word 
be more properly ' Vallenses,* the men of the Alpine 
valleys, the Dalesmen ? Of these alternatives the 
former appears to me as very certainly the right one ; 
but it is by no means so accepted by all. As little 



♦ Ilahn, Ketzer im Mittelalter^ vol. il p. 534. 
\ Mahn, Etymol, Untersuch, p. 92. 
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J. They expand old words. 
11, Typical period: The christian era. 

1. Its great novel truths required new forms. 

2. It affected _/?«/ the Latin and Greek, 

III. Typical regions of society ; Greece and rohe. 

A. Greece. 

1. " Idolatry " and " Idolater." 

2. " Theocracy." 

3. Word for " Saviour." 

B. Rome. 

1. Classical Latin had no word for " Saviour." 

2. " Servator " insufficient. 

3. " Sospilator " and " Salutificator" employed. 

4. " Salvator " employed by St. Augustine. 
S- " Infanticidium." 

IV. Each new reception of the word of life is 

SIMILAR. 
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III, Abi 

IV. >lAKE FURTHER TRIUMPHS POSSIBLK. 

EXERCISE No. Vr. 

causes op the birth op words. 
1. Novel objects demand new names. 

I. Imported names: " Potato" and "batata," 
3. Transferred names. 

(rt.) " Kartoffel " and " tartuffel." 
(A) " Tartufo " and " bianco." 
(i:,) " Apple of the earth." 
(d.) "Erdappel." 

3. Superseded names: " Anana" and" pineapple." 

4. Names made from foreign phrases : 

(iz.) " Alligator." 
0.) " Alcoran." 
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3. Comparisons. 

{a.) " Bishop " and " episcopal." 
{d,) " Alms " and " eleemosynary.** 
(c.) " Palsy " and " paralysis." 

4. Naturalized words. 

(a.) " Dropsy." 
(d.) " Quinsy." 
{c.) " Megrim." 
{d,) " Surgeon," 
{g.) ''Tansy." 
(/.) "Dittany." 
{g.) " DaffodU." 
(A.) " Kickshaws." 
(/.) '* Squirrel." 
(j\) "Rickets." 
II. Popular origin of words, 

1. Birth mysterious. 

2. Origin soon obscured. 

{a.) "Roundhead." 
(d.) " Ketzer." 
Ic.) "Cagot." 
{d.) " Lollard." 
{e.) " Huguenot." 
(/.) "Beguines." 
(g.) "Waldenses." 
(^.) " Paulicians," etc. 



EXERCISE No. X. 
LOST DERIVATIONS. 

I. Scholastic ; " Erigena." 
II. In church matters. 

1. " * Ember ' days." 

2. " Collects." 

3. *' Breviary." 
Whitsimday." 
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EXERCISE No. XI. 
JEOPARDIES AND PECULIARITIES OP WORDS. 
I. Words which might easily lose the secret of 

THEIR ORIGIN. 

I. " Merkani." 

a. " Paraffin." 

3- " Licorice." 

II. Peculiarities of words. 

1. Not arbitrary signs. 

2. Embodiments of 

{a.) Sensation. 
{6.) Thought 
(c.) Fact. 

3. Attached to the already subsisting world. 

4. Difficult genealogy proof of popular origin. 

5. Their purpose and intention may be lost. 
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(a.) " ApocryphaL" 
{p) "Tragedy." 
if,) " Leonine." 
(d,) " Pennalism." 
(^.) "Dictator." 
(/.) " Sycophant" 
(^•) " Superstition." 
in. Conclusion of the lecture. 

1. " Household words." 

2. Language the nutriment of thought 
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coin words ? In what mood ? How does he deal with old 
words ? With new ? 

What is the effect of new necessities on language ? 

What is said of the discovery of gold ? Illustrate. 

What is said of diplomacy ? Give examples. 

How has contact with the East affected language ? 

What is said of ** assimilation" and ** dissimilation'' ? 

Give examples of assimilation by change of letters ? 

What is the opposite process ? Mention some examples of 
the exchange of letters. 

Mention some Italian and German preferences. 

Define dissimilation. 

What is said of the words " singer " and " poet " ? *' Phy- 
sician " ? 

How are wants detected in language ? 

How are they supplied ? 

What is the advantage of acquaintance with other languages? 

What was found necessary in transplanting the Greek phi- 
losophy in Italy ? 

Give examples. 

What is said of the detection of the omission of words by in- 
dividuals ? 

Give an account of " invidentia." 

Why did Cicero coin it ? 

Who invented ** vocalitas" ? 

What is true of the acceptance of words ? 

Mention some of Cicero's unsuccessful words. What is the 
history of '* beatitude " ? " esemplastic " ? 

What other word coiners are mentioned ? What does Ben 
Jonson say about neologists ? 

Why are comprehensive words valuable ? How compared 
with money ? How likened to a river ? How is science bene- 
fited ? Illustrate by " isothermal " ; *' papable " ; ** antistro- 
phic" : " circle." 

What is true of the progress of nomenclature ? Words, how 
like tools ? 

What is said of novel objects of interest ? 
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What is said of " soliloquium " ? 

What is interesting in the reception of words ? Illustrate 
with the word " essay." How did it resemble " philosopher " ? 

How do words surprise us ? Illustrate with " rationalist" ; 
'* Christology." 

What is said of the assimilation of words ? 

When are most words adopted ? 

What is true of later adoptions ? 

What of the form of adoption ? How isT this illustrated by 
'* bishop " ? " Alms " ? In words having two forms ? Of what 
descent are they ? 

Give the derivation of " kickshaws." 

What is true of the pedigree of words ? 

When is this true ? What is said of the rapid loss of the 
origin of words ? How illustrated by ** Roundhead " ? •* Ket- 
zer" ? " Cagot '» ? '* Lollard " ? " Huguenot " ? " Beguines " ? 
*' Waldenses " ? By Church words ? By ** labarum " ? " Ci- 
borium " ? " Chapel " ? " Sangraal " ? 

What is true of the Roman words " Quirites" and ''pro- 
vince " ? Of " Germans " and ** Germany " ? 

What examples are furnished by the middle ages ? By the 
modem world ? 

Give examples of words which might easily lose their origin. 

Under what circumstances would difficulty of tracing deriva- 
tions not be strange ? 

How are words like the Spanish gentleman ? 

Of what are they the embodiment ? 

How must we regard unsolved word-problems ? 

What is difficult genealogy an evidence of ? Why ? 

What is said of hidden purpose and intention in words ? 

Illustrate with " apocryphal." 

What four different views are held concerning this word ? 

What is true of ** tragedy " ? " Leonine " ? " Pennalism " ? 
'^'Dictator"? ''Sycophant"? ** Superstition " ? 

What is affirmed of words and our relations to them ? What 
of popular household words ? 

Give the substance of the quotation from Whewell. 
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self in the use of the best writers, and in the instinct 
of the best speakers of the tongue, that it claims to 
be openly acknowledged by all. 

But here an interesting question presents itself to 
us : How do languages come to possess synonyms 
of this latter class, which are differenced not by ety- 
mology, nor by any other deep-lying cause, but only 
by usage? Now if languages had been made by agree- 
ment, of course no such synonyms as these could exist; 
for when once a word had been found which was the 
adequate representative of a thought, feeling, or fact, 
no second one would have been sought. But lan- 
guages are the result of processes very different from, 
and far less formal and regular than, this. Various 
tribes, each with its own dialect, kindred indeed, but 
in many respects distinct, coalesce into one people, 
and cast their contributions of language into a com- 
mon stock. Thus the French possesses many syno« 
nyms from the langue d' Oc and langue d'Oil, each 
having contributed its word for one and the same 
thing, as * dtre ' and * foyer,' both for hearth. Some- 
times different tribes of the same people have the 
same word, yet in forms sufficiently different to cause 
that both remain, but as words distinct from one 
another ; thus in Latin * serpo ' and * repo ' are dia- 
lectic variations of the same word ; * puteo ' and 
* foeteo ' are the same ; just as in German, ' odem ' 
and * athem ' were only dialectic differences at the 
first. Or again, a conquering people have fixed 
themselves in the midst of a conquered ; they impose 
their dominion, but do not succeed in imposing their 
language ; nay, being few in number, they find them- 
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mind you of the various sources from which we have 
drawn them. Here 'trick' is Saxon, *devisa' is 
Italian, ' finesse * is French, ' artificium * is Latin, 
and * stratagema ' Greek. 

By and by, however as a language becomes itself 
an object of closer attention, at the same time that 
society, advancing from a simpler to a more complex 
condition, has more things to designate, more 
thoughts to utter, and more distinctions to draw, it 
is felt as a waste of resources to employ two or more 
words for the signifying of one and the same thing. 
Men feel, and rightly, that with a boundless world 
lying around them and demanding to be catalogued 
and named, and which they only make truly their 
own in the measure and to the extent that they do 
name it, with infinite shades and varieties of thought 
and feeling subsisting in their own minds, and claim- 
ing to find utterance in words, it is a wanton extrava- 
gance to expend two or more signs on that which 
could adequately be set forth by one — an extrava- 
gance in one part of their expenditure, which will be 
almost sure to issue in, and to be punished by, a 
corresponding scantness and straitness in anotlier. 
Some thought or feeling will wholly want one ade- 
quate sign, because another has two.* Hereupon 

* We have a memorable example of this in the history of the gjreat 
controversy of the Church with the Arians. In the first stages of this, 
the upholders of the Catholic faith used ouala and uWo-rao-ij as identical 
in force and meaning with one another, Athanasius,* in as many words, 
affirming them to be such. As, however, the controversy went forward 
if was perceived that doctrinal results of the highest importance might 
be fixed and secured for the Church through the assigning severally to 
these words distinct modifications of meaning. Tliis accordingly, in 
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of or brought into question again. Thus, long before 
Wordsworth wrote, it was obscurely felt by many 
tliat in ' imagination * there was more of the earnest, 
in ' fancy ' of the play, of the spirit, that the first was 
a loftier faculty aiid power than tlie second. The 
tendency of the language was all in this direction. 
None would for some time back have employed 
* fancy ' as Milton employs it,* ascribing to it opera- 
tions which we have learned to reserve for * imasrina- 
tion * alone, and indeed subordinating * imaginations ' 
to fancy, as a part of the materials with which it 
deals. Yet for all this the words were continually, 
and not without injury, confounded. Wordsworth 
first, in the Preface to his Lyrical Ballads^ rendered 
it impossible for any, who had read and mastered 
what he had written on the matter, to remain uncon- 
scious any longer of the essential difference between 
them.t This is but one example, an illustrious one 

* Paradise Lost^ v. 102-105 ; so too Longinas, De Subl. 15. 

f Thus De Quincey {Letters to a Young Man whose Education has 
been Neglected) : '* All languages tend to clear themselves of sjmonyms, 
as intellectual culture advances ; the superfluous words being taken up 
and appropriated by new shades and combinations of thought evolved 
in the progress of society. And long before this appropriation is fixed 
and petrified, as it were, into the acknowledged vocabulary of the lan- 
guage, an insensible ciinamen (to borrow a Lucretian word) prepares 
the way for it. Thus, for instance, before Mr. Wordsworth had un- 
veiled the great philosophic distinction between the powers of fancy 
and imagination^ the two words had begun to diverge from each other, 
the first being used to express a faculty somewhat capricious and ex- 
empted from law, the other to express a faculty more self-determined. 
When, therefore, it was at length perceived, that under an apparent 
unity of meaning there lurked a real dualism, and for philosophic pur- 
poses it was necessary that this distinction should have its appropriate 
expression, this necessity was met half way by the clinamai which had 
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withdrawing of the blood is ' blanched ' with fear ; 
but we * whiten ' a wall, not by withdrawing some 
other color, but by the superinducing of white ; thus 

* whited sepulchres. ' When we ' palliate ' our own 
or other people's faults we do not seek * to cloke ' 
them altogether, but only to extenuate the guilt 
of them in part. 

It might be urged that there was a certain pre- 
paredness in these words to separate off in their mean- 
ing from one another, inasmuch as they originally be- 
longed to different stocks ; and this may very well 
have assisted ; but we find the same process at work 
where original difference of stock can have supplied 
no such assistance. 'Astronomy' and * astrology' 
are both drawn from the Greek, nor is there any 
reason beforehand why the second should not be in 
as honorable use as the first ; for it is the reason^ as 

* astronomy ' the law, of the stars.* But seeing 
there is a true and a false science of the stars, both 
needing words to utter them, it has come to pass 
that in our later use, * astrology ' designates always 
that pretended science of imposture, which affecting 
to submit the moral freedom of men to the influences 

* So entirely was any determining reason wanting, that for some 
while it was a question which word should obtain the honorable 
employment, and it seemed as if * astrology ' and * astrologer ' would 
have done so, as this extract from Bishop Hooper makes abundantly 
plain {Early WritingSy Parker Society, p. 331) : * The <w/r^/<?^/r is he 
that knoweth the course and motions of the heavens and teacheth the 
same ; which is a virtue if it pass not its bounds, and become of an 
astrologer an astronomer^ who taketh upon him to give judgment and 
censure of these motions and courses of the heavens, what they prog- 
nosticate and destiny unto the creature." 
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among us ;— the Latin verbs which form their latter 
halves being about as strong one as the other. And 
yet in our practical use, * interference * is something 
offensive ; it is the pushing in of himself between two 
parties on the part of a third, who was not asked, and 
is not thanked for his pains, and who, as the feeling 
of the word implies, had no business there ; while 
* interposition * is employed to express the friendly 
peace-making mediation of one whom the act well 
became, and who, even if he was not specially invited 
thereunto, is still thanked for what he has done. 
How real an increase is it in the wealth and efficiency 
of a language thus to have discriminated such words 
as these ; and to be able to express acts outwardly 
the same by different words, according as we would 
praise or blame the temper and spirit out of which 
they sprung.* 

Take now some words not thus desynonymized by 
usage only, but having a fundamental etymological 
distinction, — one, however, which it would be easy 
to overlook, which, so long as we dwell on the 



* If in the course of time distinctions are thus created, and if this is 
the tendency of language, yet they are also sometimes, though far less 
often, obliterated. Thus the fine distinction between * yea * and * yes,' 

* nay ' and *no,' once existing in English, has quite disappeared. 

* Yea ' and • Nay * in Wiclifs time, and a good deal later, were 
the answers to questions framed in the affirmative. ' Will he come ? * 
To this it would have been replied, * Yea ' or * Nay,' as the case might 
be. But * Will he not come ? ' — to this the answer would have been, 
' Yes,' or * No.' Sir Thomas More finds fault with Tyndale, that in 
his translation of the Bible he had not observed this distinction, which 
was evidently therefore going out even then, that is in the reig» 
of Henry VIII., and shortly after it was quite forgotten. 
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acting in an unaccustomed manner. The same sense 
of the orderly being also the moral, is implied in 

* irregular ' ; a man of * irregular ' is for us a man of 
immoral life ; and yet more strongly in Latin, which 
has but one word (mores) for customs and morals. 

Or consider the following words : * to hate,' * to 
loathe,' *to detest,* * to abhor.' Each of them rests 
on an image entirely distinct from the others ; two, 
the first and second, being native English, and the 
others imparted Latin. * To hate,' is properly to be 
inflamed with passionate dislike, the word being pro' 
bably connected with * heat,' ' hot ' ; just as we speak, 
using the same figure, of persons being ' incensed' 
with anger, or of their anger * kindling ' ; * ira ' and 
' uro ' being perhaps in like manner related ; and 

* excandescentia ' at any rate resting on the same 
image. * To loathe ' is properly to feel nausea, the 
turning of the stomach at that which excites first nat- 
ural, and then by a transfer, moral disgust. 'To 
detest' is to bear witness against something, to feel 
ourselves obliged to lift up our voice and testimony 
against it. * To abhor ' is to shrink shuddering back, 
as one would from an object of fear, a hissing serpent 
rising in one's path. Thus our blessed Lord * hated ' 
to see his Father's house profaned, when, the zeal of 
that house consuming Him, He drove forth in anger 
the profaners from it (John ii. 15); He 'loathed' 
the lukewarmness of the Laodiceans, when He threat- 
ened to spue them out of His mouth (Rev. iii. 16) ; 
He ' detested ' the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and 
Scribes, when He proclaimed their sin, and uttered 
those eight woes against them (Matt, xxiii.) ; He 
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edited by the late Archbishop Whately, and a par- 
tial diminution of its usefulness, that in the valuation 
of words reference is so seldom made to these, the 
writer relying almost entirely on present usage, and 
the tact and instinct of a cultivated mind for the 
appreciation of them aright. The accomplished 
author (or authoress) of this book indeed justifies this 
omission on the ground that a work on synonyms has 
to do with the present relative value of words, not 
with their roots and derivations ; and further, that a 
reference to these brings in often what is only a dis- 
turbing force in the process, tending to confuse rather 
than to clear.* But while it is quite true that words 
may often ride very slackly at anchor on their ety- 
mologies, may be borne hither and thither by the 
shifting tides and currents of usage, yet are they for 
the most part still holden by them. Very few have 
broken away and drifted from their moorings alto- 
gether. A * novelist,' or writer of new tales in the 
present day, is very different from a * novelist ' or 
upholder of new theories in politics and religion, of 



* Among words whose etymology might mislead as to their present 
meaning, the writer adduces * allegiance,* which by usage signifies 
** the fidelity of the subject to his prince,*' while the etymology would 
rather suggest "conformity to law.** But whatever the derivation of 
'liege,* Migantia,* ' allegiantia,' 'allegiance,' and whether *ligare' is to 
be found in them or no, it is certain that ' lex * is not. Algernon Sid- 
ney (Discourse concerning Government^ c. iii. § 36) falls into the same 
mistake ; who, replying to some who maintained that submission was 
due to kings, even though these should violate the fundamental laws of 
the state, observes that the very word * allegiance,' of which they made 
so much, refuted them ; for this was plainly " such an obedience as the 
law requires," 
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return to its original source, ** antiquam exquirere 
matrem ; *' while yet how often the fact that he is 
doing this passes even by scholars unobserved.* 

* Every one who desires, as he reads Milton, thoroughly to under- 
stand him, will do well to be ever on the watch for such recalling, upon 
his part, of words to their primitive sense ; and as often as he detects, 
to make accurate note of it for his own use, and, so far as he is a 
teacher, for the use of others. Take a few examples out of many : 

* afflicted ' (/*. L. i. i86) ; * ambition ' (P. L. I 262; S. A, 24/); 

* astonished * {P. L. i. 266) ; * chaos ' {P, Z. vi. 55) ; • diamond * {J*, 
L. vi. 364) ; ' emblem ' {P L, iv, 703) ; * empiric ' {P. Z. v. 440) ; 

* engine * {P. L. i. 750) ; * entire * (= integer, P, Z. ix. 292) ; * exten- 
uate' {P. Z. X, 645); 'illustrate' {P, Z. v. 739); * implicit * (P, Z. 
vii. 323) ; * indorse ' {P. R. iiL 329 ) ; * infringe ' {P. R. i. 62) ; * man- 
sion' {Com. 2) ; 'moment' (/*. Z. x. 45 ) ; 'oblige' {P, Z. ix. 980) 

* person ' (Z'. Z. x. 156); *pomp' {P. L. viii. 61); 'sagacious' {P. 
Z. X. 281); * secular' {S. A. 1707); 'secure' (/*. Z. vi. 638) ; 'sedi- 
tious' {P. L. vi. 152) ; * transact ' {P, Z. vi. 2S6) ; 'voluble' {P, Z. 
ix. 436). We may note in Jeremy Taylor a similar reduction of words 
to their origins ; thus, ' insolent ' for unusual, * metal ' for mine, * irri- 
tation ' for a making vain, * extant ' for standing out (applied to a bas- 
relief), 'contrition' for bruising ('* the contrition of the serpent"), 
' probable ' for worthy of approval (" z. probable doctor "). The author 
of the excellent Lexique de la Langue de Corneille claims the same 
merit for him and for his great contemporaries or immediate successors ; 
Faire rendre aux mots tout ce qu'ils peuvent donner, en varier habile- 
ment les acceptions et les nuances, les ramener k leur origine, les re- 
tremper fr^quemment k leur source etymologique, constituait un des 
secrets principaux des grands ecrivains du dix-septi^me siMe. It is 
this putting of old words in a new light, and in a new use, though that 
will be often the oldest of all, on which Horace sets so high a store : 

Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum , 
Reddiderit junctura novum ; 

and not less Montaigne : " The handling and utterance of fine wits is 
that which sets off a language ; not so much by innovating it, as by 
putting it tp more vigorous and various service, and by straining, bend- 
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And if all this were not so, yet the past history of a 
word, which history must needs start from its deriva- 
tioh, how soon soever that may be left behind, can 
hardly be left out of sight, when we are seeking to 
ascertain its present value. What Barrow says is 
quite true, that ** knowing the primitive meaning of 
words can seldom or never determine their meaning 
anywhere, they often in common use declining from 
it ; " but though it cannot determine, it can as little 
be omitted or forgotten, when this determination is 
being sought. A man may be wholly different now 
from what once he was, yet not the less to know his 
antecedents is needful, before we can ever perfectly 
understand his present self; and the same holds 
good with us here. 

There is a moral gain which synonyms will some- 
times yield us, enabling us, as they do, to say exactly 
what we intend, without exaggerating or putting 
more into our words than we feel in our hearts, 
allowing us to be at once courteous and truthful. 
Such moral advantage there is, for example, in the 
choice which we have between the words * to felici- 
tate ' and * to congratulate,* for the expressing of our 
sentiments and wishes in regard of the good fortune 
that may happen to others. To ' felicitate * another 
is to wish him happiness, without affirming that his 
happiness is also ours. Thus, out of that general 
good-will with which we ought to regard all, we might 
' felicitate ' one almost a stranger to us ; nay, more, I 

ing, and adapting it to this. They do not create words, but they en- 
rich their own, and give them weight and signification by the uses they 
put them to." 
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seen then that there is always a certain relation be- 
tween ' opposites * ; they unfold themselves though in 
different directions from the same root, as the posi- 
tive and negative forces of electricity, and in their 
very opposition uphold and sustain one another; 
while ' contraries ' encounter one another from quar- 
ters quite diverse, and one only subsists in the exact 
degree that it puts out of working the other. Surely 
this distinction cannot be an unimportant one either 
in the region of ethics or elsewhere. 

It will happen continually, that rightly to distin- 
guish between two words will throw a flood of light 
upon some controversy in which they play a princi- 
pal part, nay, may virtually put an end to that con- 
troversy altogether. Thus when Hobbes, with a true 
instinct, would have laid deep the foundations of 
atheism and despotism together, resolving all right 
into might, and not merely robbing men, if he could, 
of the power, but denying to them the duty, of obey- 
ing God rather than man, his sophisms could stand 
only so long as it was not perceived that ' compul- 
sion' and obligation, with which he juggled, con- 
veyed two ideas perfectly distinct, indeed disparate, 
in kind. Those sophisms of his collapsed at once, so 
soon aa it was perceived that what pertained to one 
had been transferred to the other by a mere confusion 
of terms and cunning sleight of hand, the former 
being a physical ^ the latter a moral y necessity. 

There is indeed no such fruitful source of confusion 
and mischief as this — two words are tacitly assumed 
as equivalent, and therefore exchangeable, and then 
that which may be assumed, and with truth, of one, 
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given him ; and then he will know how to deal with 
the facts of this outward world ; then instruction 
in these will profit him ; but not without the higher 
training, still less as a substitute for it. 

It has occasionally happened that the question 
which out of two apparent synonyms should be 
adopted in some important state- document has been 
debated with no little earnestness and vigor ; as at 
the Great English Revolution of l688, when the two 
Houses of Parliament were at issue whether it should 
be declared of James II. that he had ' abdicated/ or 
' deserted,' the throne. This might seem at first 
sight a mere strife about words, and yet, in reality, 
serious constitutional questions were involved in the 
debate. The Commons insisted on the word ' abdi- 
cated,' not as wighing to imply that in any act of the 
late king there had been an official renunciation 
of the crown, which would have been manifestly 
untrue ; but because * abdicated ' in their minds 
alone expressed the fact that James had so borne 
himself as virtually to have entirely renounced, dis- 
owned, and relinquished the crown, to have irrecov- 
erably forfeited and separated himself from it, and 
from any right to it forever ; while * deserted ' would 
have seemed to leave room and an opening for a 
return, which they were determined to declare^ for- 
ever excluded ; as were it said of a husband i:hat 
he had ' deserted * his wife, or of a soldier that 
he had ' deserted ' his colors, this language would 
imply not only that he might, but that he was bound 
to return. The speech of Lord Somers on the occa- 
sion is a masterly specimen of synonymous discrim- 



c- 
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inate between the words they are using ; how much 
care and labor, how much subtlety of thought, they 
have counted well bestowed on the operation ; how 
much importance do they avowedly attach to it ; not 
to say that their works, even where they do not 
intend it, will afford a continual lesson in this respect : 
a g^eat writer merely in the precision and accuracy 
with which he employs words will always be exercis- 
ing us in synonymous distinction. But the advan- 
tages of attending to synonyms need not be taken on 
trust ; they are evident How large a part of true 
wisdom it is to be able to distinguish between things 
that differ, things seemingly, but not really, alike, is 
very remarkably attested by our words ' discernment ' 
and * discretion ' ; which are now used as equivalent, 
the first to ' insight,' the second to ' prudence ' ; while 
yet in their earlier usage, and according to their 
etymology, being both from * discerno,' they signify 
the power of so seeing things that in the seeing we 
distinguish and separate them one from another.* 
Such were originally ' discernment ' and * discretion,* 
and such in great measure they are still. And in 
words is a material ever at hand on which to train the 
spirit to a skilfulness in this ; on which to exercise 

merits of the Grimms' German Dictionary is the care which they and 
those who have taken up their work bestow on the discrimination of 
synonyms, as between * degen * and * schwert * ; * felde,* * acker * and 

* heide ' ; * aar ' and * adler ' ; * antlitz * and * angesicht * ; * kelch,* 
*becher' and *glas*; * frau * and *weib*; 'butter,* *schmalz' and 

* anke * ; * kopf ' and * haupt * ; * klug * and * weise; * * geben ' and 
'schenken.' 

* L'esprit consiste k connattre la ressemblance des choses diverses, ek 
la difference des choses semblables (Montesquieu). 
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tyranny of words, and, to use Baxter's excellent 
phrase, from the strife of ' word- warriors.' Learn to 
distinguish between them, for you have the authority 
of Hooker, that ' the mixture of those things by 
speech, which by nature are divided, is the mother 
of all error.' * And although I cannot promise you 
that the study of synonyms, or the acquaintance 
with derivations, or any other knowledge but the 
very highest knowledge of all, will deliver you from 
the temptation to misuse this or any other gift 
of God — a temptation which always lies so near us — 
yet I am sure that these studies, rightly pursued, will 
do much in leading us to stand in awe of this 
gift of speech, and to tremble at the thought of turn- 
ing it to any other than those worthy ends for which 

God has endowed us with a faculty so divine. 

— -* 

* See on all this matter in Locke's Essay on Human Understandings 
chapters 9, 10 and 1 1 of the 3d book, certainly the most remarkable 
in the Essay, On the Imperfection of Words, Of the Abuse of Words^ 
Of the Remedies of the Imperfection and Abuse of IVoreU. 
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EXERCISE No. IV. 

- aHD abuse of SYNONYMS. 
THE USB ^^^ 

MOf^^ GAIN OF SYNONYMS. 

,. " Felicitate " and " congratulate." 

JL JUPORTAJfCE OF SYNONYMOUS DISTINCTIONS. 

1. "To invent " and " to discover." 

2. " Apprehend " and ** comprehend." 
• 3. " Opposite" and ** contrary." 

III. Synonyms in controversies. 

1. " Compulsion " and " obligation." 

2. " Instruction" and ** education." 
5. " Abdicated " and ** deserted." 
4. ** Maleketh " and " padischah." 

IV. Careful employment of synonyms. 

1. Cicero's. 

2. Quintilian's. 

3. Augustine's. 

4. Grinmis'. 

V. Wisdom of synonymous distinctions. 

1. " Discernment" and " discretion." 

2. " Fame," " popularity," " celebrity," etc. 

EXERCISE No. V. 
OUR RELATIONS TO SYNONYMS. 

I. Fascination of the study of synonyms. 

1. Roman names. 

2. " Fief" and "benefice." 

3. " Reconciliation," " propitiation," and " atone- 

ment." 

4. ** Detraction " and " slander." 

5. " Emulation " and " envy." 

II. Synonyms are an effectual help to a good 
English style. 

1. First characteristic of a well-dressed man. 

2. Prime characteristic of a good style. 

3. Results of a lack of precision. 



BLACKBOARD EXERCISES. 
III. How SYNONYMS ARE LOST TO US. 

1. Buried in classical authors. 

2. Buried in dictionaries. 

3. Overlooked in the search. 

IV. Truth and falsehood of words. 

1. Shakespeare. 

2. Goethe. 

3. Baxter. 

4. Hooker. 
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Where do we find the same process at work ? Illustrate 
with " astronomy " and ** astrology " ; " despair " and " dif- 
fidence " ; ** interference " and " interposition." 

What is said about words having a fundamental etymologi- 
cal distinction ? Illustrate with " arrogant," " presumptuous," 
and " insolent" ; " hate," " loathe," " detest," " abhor." 

What is said about improper synonyms ? Illustrate with 
genuine and " authentic." 

What method has been pursued with words thus far ? 

What is said of ^book edited by Archbishop Whately ? 

How does the author justify himself ? 

What word is adduced in proof ? 

How are words attached to their etymologies ? 

Illustrate with "novelist," "naturalist," "methodist," 
" plantation," " ecstasy." 

What is said of the influence of etymologies ? 

How do great writers take advantage of this ? 

What is said of Milton in this respect ? 

Give a few examples from Paradise Lost, 

What is said about the past history of words ? 

What does Barrow say ? 

Illustrate the moral gain of synonyms by " felicitate " and 
*' congratulate." 

Illustrate the importance of synonymous distinctions by 
'* invention " and ** discovery." 

Illustrate distinctions which cannot safely be lost sight of by 
" apprehend" and " comprehend " ; " opposite " and " con- 
trary." 

How are controversies affected by a proper distinction of 
words ? Illustrate. 

What evil results from assuming that words are equivalent ? 
Illustrate with " instruction " and " education." 

Give an example of debated synonyms. 

What strife grew out of the relations of England and Persia 
in reference to a word ? 

What is said of the importance of a careful use of syno- 
nyms? 
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Give examples of Cicero's synonyms ; of Quintilian's ; Au- 
gustine's; of Grimms' Dictionary. 

Illustrate the wisdom of distinguishing between things that 
differ, with the words " discernment " and " discretion." 

Bring out the distinctions between the pairs suggested in the 

How is the habit of discrimination valuable ? 

What will be the result of such a habit ? 

How many names did Romans of the upper classes bear ? 
What were they ? What do we learn from them ? What from 
" fief" and " benefice" ? 

How can we obtain a firm grasp of some of the central facts 
of theology ? 

What other profitable ethical excursions are suggested ? 

How do nice discriminations help us to obtain a good Eng- 
lish Style of writing? 

How are words and clothing compared? 

What impressions do we get from a careful writer ? 

What is said about words left unemployed ? Where are 
they? 

Of what do we thus deprive ourselves ? 

With what is this compared ? 

What is true of the relative use of words ? 

What is the result ? 

What is said of the power of saying exactly what we mean ? 

What is the case in reference to the truth and falsehood in 
words ? 

Whatare we tempted to say with Shakespeare ? 

How do we account for the cheating power of words ? 

What is urged in conclusion? 

What is promised ? 
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LECTURE VL 



On the Distinction of Words. 



1. Garrulous. 

2. Loquacious. 

3. Talkative. 

4. Gentle. 

5. Tame. 

6. Mild. 

7. Genius. 

8. Talent, 

9. Grave. 
I a Sober. 

11. Serious. 

12. Solemn. 

13. Guess. 

14. Think. 

15. Reckon. 

16. Believe. 

17. Presume. 

18. Suppose. 

19. Humility. 

20. Modesty. 

21. Diffidence. 

22. Ideal. 

23. Fanciful. 

24. Imaginary. 

25. Inattention. 

26. Inadvertency. 

27. Incompetent. 



28. Incapable. 

29. Infidel. 

3a Unbeliever. 

31. Skeptic. 

32. Innuendo. 

33. Hint 

34. Insinuation. 

35. Ponder. 

36. Consider. 

37. Muse. 

38. Reflect 

39. Prevaricate. 

40. Evade. 

41. Equivocate. 

42. Pride. 

43. Vanity. 

44. Prolix. 

45. Diffuse. 

46. Shall. 

47. WiU. 

48. Quaint 

49. Odd. 

50. WhimsicaL 

51. Ransom. 

52. Redemption. 

53. Real. 

54. ActuaL 
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55. Religion. 

56. Piety. 

57. Sanctity. 

58. Holiness. 

59. Morality. 

60. Remark. 

61. Observe. 

62. Notice. 

63. Ride. 

64. Drive. 

65. Scholar. 

66. Pupil. 

67. Section. 



68. District 

69. Region. 

70. Station. 

71. Depot 

72. Expect. 

73. Anticipate. 

74. Canon. 

75. Cannon. 

76. Cation. 

77. Smart. 

78. Clever. 

79. Notion* 
8a Idea. 
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erroneously ; that * crypt/ as he had now convinced 
himself, was in fact contracted from ' cry-pit ' ; being 
the pit where in days of Popish tyranny those who 
were condemned to cruel penances were plunged, 
and out of which their cry was heard to come up — 
therefore called the * cry-pit/ now contracted into 
' crypt ' ! Let me say, before quitting my tale, that 
I would far sooner a schoolmaster made a hundred 
such mistakes than that he should be careless and in- 
curious in all which concerned the words which he 
was using. To make mistakes, as we are in the 
search of knowledge, is far more honorable than to 
escape making them through never having set out in 
this search at alL 

But while errors like his may very well be par- 
doned, of this we may be sure, that they will do litde 
in etymology, will continually err and cause others to 
err, who in these studies leave this out of sight for an 
instant — namely, that no amount of resemblance be- 
tween words in different languages is of itself sufficient 
to prove that they are akin, even as no amount of 
apparent unlikeness in sound or present form is suffi- 
cient to disprove consanguinity. "Judge not ac- 
cording to appearance," must everywhere here be 
the rule. One who in many regions of human 
knowledge anticipated the discoveries of later times, 
said well a century and a half ago, ** Many etymolo- 
gies are true, which at the first blush are not proba- 
ble " ; * and, as he might have added, many appear 



• Leibnitz ifipp. vol. v., p. 6i) : Saepe fit ut etymologise vcrae sint, 
quae primo aspectu verisimiles non sunt. 
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erature/ ' unlettered/ as in other languages bywords 
exactly corresponding to these.* 

The gains consequent on the introduction of such a 
change in our manner of spelling would be insignifi- 
cantly small, the losses enormously great. There 
would be gain in the saving of a certain amount of the 
labor now spent in learning to spell ; an amount of 
labor, however, absurdly exaggerated by the promo- 
ters of the scheme. But even this gain would not 
long remain, seeing that pronunciation is itself con- 
tinually altering ; custom is lord here for better and 
for worse ; and a multitude of words are now pro- 
nounced in a manner different from that of a hundred 
years ago, indeed from that of ten years ago ; so that 
before very long, there would again be a chasm be- 
tween the spelling and the pronunciation of words ; 
— unless indeed the spelling varied, which it could 
not consistently refuse to do, as the pronunciation 
varied, reproducing each of its capricious or barbar- 
ous alterations ; these last, it must be remembered, 
being changes not in the pronunciation only, but in 
the word itself, which would only exist as pronounced, 
the written word being a mere shadow servilely wait- 
ing upon the spoken. When these changes have 
multiplied a little, and they would indeed multiply 
exceedingly on the removal of the barriers to change 
which now exist, what the language before long 
would become, it is not easy to guess. 

This fact, however, though sufficient to show how 
ineffectual the scheme of phonetic spelling would 



* As, ypd/x/xara, a'Yi.'d,u/xaros litiera, belles-lettres. 
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find anything which is common to all these uses of 
' post ' ? When once we are on the right track, noth- 
ing is easier. * Post ' is the Latin ' positus,' that 
which is placed ; the piece of timber is ' placed ' in the 
ground, and so a * post ' ; a military station is a 

* post,' for a man is ' placed ' in it, and must not quit 
it without orders ; to travel ' post,' is to have certain 
relays of horses * placed ' at intervals, that so no delay 
on the road may occur ; the * post '-office avails itself 
of this mode of communication ; to * post ' a ledger is 
to ' place ' or register its several items. 

Once more, in what an almost infinite number of 
senses * stock ' is employed ; we have live * stock,' 

* stock ' in trade or on the farm, the village * stocks,' 
the * stock' of a gun, the * stock '-dove, the * stocks ' 
on which ships are built, the * stock ' which goes 
round the neck, the family ' stock,' the * stocks,' or 
public funds, in which money is invested, with other 

* stocks ' besides these. What point in common can 
we find between them all ? This, that being all 
derived from one verb, they cohere in the idea of 
fixedness which is common to them all. Thus, the 

* stock ' of a gun is that in which the barrel is fixed ; 
the village * stocks ' are those in which the feet are 
fastened ; the * stock ' in trade is the fixed capital ; 
and so too, the * stock * on the farm, although the 
fixed capital has there taken the shape of horses and 
cattle ; in the ' stocks ' or public funds, money sticks 
fast, inasmuch as those who place it there cannot 
withdraw or demand the capital, but receive only the 
interest ; the ' stock ' of a tree is fast set in the 
ground ; and from this use of the word it is trans* 
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world, vividly presenting itself to the imagination ; 
which fact the word has incorporated and knit up 
with itself for ever. If I may judge from my own 
experience, few intelligent boys would not feel that 
they had gotten something, when made to under- 
stand that * to insult ' means properly to leap as on 
the prostrate body of a foe ; * to affront,' to strike 
him on the face ; that ' to succor ' means by running 
to place oneself under one that is falling ; * to relent,' 
(connected with * lentus,' not * lenis,*) to slacken the 
s\inftness of one's pursuit ; * * to reprehend,' to lay 
hold of one with the intention of forcibly pulling him 
back ; * to exonerate,' to discharge of a burden, 
ships being exonerated once ; that ' to be examined ' 
means to be weighed. They would be pleased to 
learn that a man is called 'supercilious,' because 
haughtiness with contempt of others expresses itself 
by the raising of the eyebrows or ' supercilium ' ; 
that * subtle * (subtilis for subtexilis) is literally ' fine- 
spun * ; tliat * astonished ' (attonitus) is properly 
thunderstruck ; that * imbecile,' which we use for 
weak, and now always for weak in intellect, means 
strictly (unless indeed we must renounce this ety- 
mology^, leaning upon a staff (in bacillo), as one aged 
or infirm might do ; that * chaste ' is properly white, 
* castus * being a participle of * candeo,' as is now 
generally allowed ; that * sincere ' may be — I dare 
not affirm that it is — without wax, (sine ceri,) as the 
best and finest honey should be ; that a * companion,' 
probably at least, is one with whom we share our 



* «< 



But nothing might relent his hasty flight." (Spenser.) 
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to any who were on any grounds in unfriendly com- 
petition with one another. 

By such teaching as this you may often improve, 
and that without turning play-time into lesson-time, 
the hours of relaxation and amusement. But ' relaxa- 
tion,' on which we have just lighted as by chance, 
must not escape us. How can the bow be * relaxed ' 
or slackened (for this is the image,) which has not 
been bent, whose string has never been drawn tight ? 
Having drawn tight the bow of our mind by earnest 
toil, we may then claim to have it from time to time 
'relaxed.' Having been attentive and assiduous, 
then, but not otherwise, we may claim ' relaxation ' 
and amusement. But ' attentive ' and ' assiduous ' 
are themselves words which will repay us to under- 
stand exactly what they mean. He is * assiduous ' 
who sits close to his work ; he is * attentive,' who, 
being taught, stretches out his neck that so he may 
not lose a word. ' Diligence ' too has its lesson. 
Derived from * diligo/ to love, it reminds us that the 
secret of true industry in our work is love of that 
work. And as truth is wrapped up in ' diligence,' 
what a lie, on the other hand, lurks at the root of 

* indolence,* or, to speak more accurately, of our 
present employment of it ! This, from * in ' and 

* doleo,' not to grieve, is properly a state in which we 
have no grief or pain ; and employed as we now 
employ it, would have us to believe that indulgence 
in sloth constitutes for us the truest negation of pain. 
Now no one would wish to deny that * pain ' and 

* pains ' are often nearly allied ; but yet these pains 
hand us over to trt^e pleasures ; while indolence is so 
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present, of what it has been with what it is, if "they 
are to feel that past as anything to them. 

And as no impresses of the past are so abiding, so 
none, when once attention has been awakened to 
them, are so self-evident as those which names pre- 
serve ; although, without this calling of the attention 
to them, the most broad and obvious of these foot- 
prints of time may continue to escape our observation 
to the end of our lives. Leibnitz tells us, and one can 
quite understand, the delight with which a great Ger- 
man Emperor, Maximilian the First, discovered that 
' Habsburg,' or * Hapsburg,' the ancestral name of his 
house, really had a meaning, one moreover full of 
vigor and poetry. This he did, when he heard it by 
accident on the lips of a Swiss peasant, no longer cut 
short and thus disguised, but in its original fulness, 
* Habichtsburg/ or * Hawk's-Tower,* being no doubt 
the name of the castle which was the cradle of his 
race.* Of all the thousands of Englishmen who are 
aware that Angles and Saxons established themselves 
in this island, and that we are in the main descended 
from them, it would be curious to know how many 
have realized to themselves a fact so obvious as that 
this ' England ' means ' Angle-land/ or that in the 
names * Essex,' * Sussex' and * Middlesex,' we pre- 
serve a record of East Saxons, South Saxons, and 
Middle Saxons, who occupied those several portions 
of the land ; or that * Norfolk ' and * Suffolk ' are two 
broad divisions of ' northern ' and * southern folk,' into 
which the East Anglian kingdom was divided. 



* 0pp. vol. vi. pt. 2, p. 20. 
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* Cornwall ' does not bear its origin quite so plainly 
upon its front, or tell its story so that every one who 
runs may read. At the same time its secret is not 
hard to attain to. As the Teutonic immigrants ad- 
vanced, such of the British population as were not 
either destroyed or absorbed by them retreated, as 
we all have learned, into Wales and Cornwall, that is, 
till they could retreat no further. The fact is evident- 
ly preserved in the name of * Wales,* which means 
properly *The foreigners,* — the nations of Teutonic 
blood calling all bordering tribes by this name. But 
though not quite so apparent on the surface, this fact is 
also preserved in * Cornwall,' written formerly * Corn- 
wales,' or the land inhabited by the Welsh of the Corn 
or Horn. The chroniclers uniformly speak of North 
Wales and Corn-Wales.* These Angles, Saxons, 
and Britons or Welshmen, about whom our pupils 
may be reading, will be to them more like actual men 
of flesh and blood, who indeed trod this same soil 
which we are treading now, when we can thus point 
to traces surviving to the present day, which they 
have left behind them, and which England, as long 
as it is England, will retain. 

The Danes too have left their marks on the land. 
We all probably are, more or less, aware how much 
Danish blood runs in English veins ; what large col- 
onies from Scandinavia (for as many may have come 
from Norway as from modern Denmark), settled in 
some parts of this island. It will be interesting to 
show that the limits of this Danish settlement and 

* Isaac Taylor, Names and Places^ 2d edit. p. 63. 
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occupation may even now be confidently traced by 
the constant recurrence in all such districts of the 
names of towns and villages ending in ' by/ which 
signified in their language a dwelling or single village ; 
as Netherby, Appleby, Derby, Whitby. Thus if you 
examine closely a map of Lincolnshire, one of the 
chief seats of the Danish settlement, you will find 
one hundred or well-nigh a fourth part, of the towns 
and villages to have this ending, the whole coast 
being studded with them — they lie nearly as close to 
one another as in Sleswick itself ; * while here in 
Hampshire it is utterly unknown. Or, again draw a 
line transversely through England from Canterbury 
by London to Chester, the line, that is,' of the great 
Roman road, called Watling Street, and north of this 
hundred instances of its occurrence may be found, 
while to the south there are almost none. ' Thorpe/ 
equivalent to the German * dorf,' as Bishopsthorpe 
Althorp, tells the same tale of Norse occupation of 
the soil ; and the termination, somewhat rarer, of 
' thwaite* no less. On the other hand, where, as in 
this south of England, the * hams ' abound (the word 
is identical with our * home *), as Buckingham, Eg- 
ham, Shoreham, there you may be sure that not 
Norsemen but Germans proper took possession of the 
soil. * Worth,' or * worthy,' signifying, as it does, 
the place warded or guarded, tells the same story, as 
Bosworth, Kingsworthy. The * stokes ' in like man- 
ner, as Basingstoke, Itchenstoke, are Saxon, being 
places stockdid^d, with stocks or piles for defence. 



♦ Pott, Etym. Forsch. vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 1172. 
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When this has been current long, and by often pass* 
ing from man to man, with perhaps occasional clip- 
ping in dishonest hands, has lost not only the clear 
brightness, the well-defined sharpness of outline, but 
much of the weight and intrinsic value which it had 
when first issued from the royal mint, it is the sove- 
reign's prerogative to recall it, and issue it anew, 
with the royal image stamped on it afresh, bright and 
sharp, weighty and full, as at first Now to a process 
such as this the true mint-masters of language, and 
all of us may be such, will often submit the words 
which they use. Where use and custom have worn 
away their significance, we too may recall and issue 
them afresh. With how many it has thus fared ! — 
for example, with one which will be often in your 
mouths. You speak of the ' lessons ' of the day ; but 
what is * lessons ' here for most of us save a lazy 
synon)nii for the morning and evening chapters ap- 
pointed to b^ read in church ? But realize what the 
church intended in calling these chapters by this 
name ; namely, that they should be the daily instruc- 
tion of her children ; listen to them yourselves as 
such ; lead your scholars to regard them as such, and 
in this use of ' lessons ' what a lesson for every one 
of us there may be ! ' Bible ' itself, while we not ir- 
reverently use it, may yet be no more to us than the 
sign by which we designate the written Word of 
God. Keep in mind that it properly means the book, 
and nothing more ; that once it could be employed 
of any book (in Chaucer it is so), and what matter of 
thought and reflection lies in this our present restric- 
tion of ' bible ' to one book, to the exclusion of all 
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an assistance in calming unsettled thoughts and de- 
sires, such as would make us wish to be something 
else than that which we are ! What a source of con- 
fidence, when we are tempted to lose heart, and to 
doubt whether we shall carry through our work with 
any blessing or profit to ourselves or to others ! It 
is our ^ vocation,' not our choosing, but our ' calling ' ; 
and He who ' called ' us to it, will, if only we will 
ask Him, fit us for it, and strengthen us in it. 
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» LOSS OF PHONETIC SPELLING. 

-:g of labor in learning to spelL 
■lished by changes. 

. alien of the ancestry of words, 
tion of the relations of words. 
i'.n of the soul of words. 
y of Bacon. 
N'ETIC SPELUNG. 



THL s.:. 



learned should descend to the 
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PAST AND PRE,bi:.i« 

I. The MATtki,. . 

1. MecUaiAj','.. . 

2. Modeib, I...., 

3. Word iuii*... ... 

II. Learning a.\l . ... 

III. Safe and uNaA* -. . 

IV. Common MEiao:^ . 

1. Dr. Johiib(/!. . '-.-.... 

2. Dr. Johnb(/n - *uvr < 

3. Swift's dcrivaii'^:. *j: 

V. Random ETYMoLooii^ 

1. Elarly. 

(a.) M^rta^t:. 

(^.; Varro ; "-'• y^ .-, 

(c.) Pliny : " ^ioii;*...- 

2. Medieval. 

(a.) "Apih." 
(^.) ** Mor.." 
3 Modern : ** 0»rl." 
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n 



etc. 

US. 
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EXERCISE No. H. 

MAXIMS AND DIRECTIONS. 

I. Absurd etymology : " Crypt** 
II. Etymological maxims. 

1. Judge not by appearance. 

2. Do not depend on sounds. 

3. Much seems probable which is not true. 

(a.) " Auge " and auyij. 
{d,) " Auge " and " oculus." 
(c.) " Caput " and " head." 
(d,) " Hospes " and " guest." 
{e.) "Gelidus" and* 'cold.' 
(/.) " dens," ** tooth," "zahn." 
(^.) " ;t?i'," " anser," " gans," and "goose." 
(A.) " Much" and " mucho." 
(/.) " Vulgus " and " Volk." 
(/.) SKos and " whole." 
III. Requisites for the successful study of wordsl 

1. To disregard phenomena. 

2. To determine to seek the ground of things. 

EXERCISE No. III. 
PHONETIC SPELLING. 

I. Effects of phonetic spelling. 

1 . Defaces language. 

2. Empties it of its treasures. 

3. Cuts the nerve between past and present. 
II. Its fundamental ideas. 

1 . That words should be spelt as sounded. 

2. That writing should be subordinated to speaking. 
III. Objections to phonetic spelling. 

1 . That words exist for the eye as well as the ear. 

2. That the permanence and continuity of language 

depend upon the written form. 
{a,) " Letters." 
{d.) " Literature." 
(c.) '' Unlettered." 
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""IV. Gain and loss of phonetic spelling. 
A. Gain. 

1 . Saving of labor in learning to spell. 

2. Diminished by changes. 
X» Loss. 

1 . Obliteration of the ancestry of words. 

2. Obliteration of the relations of words. 

3. Annihilation of the soul of words. 

4. Testimony of Bacon. 

V. Results of phonetic spelling. 

A. Actual. 

1. ** Savage." 

2. "Fancy." 

3. "Analize." 

4. "Tems." 

5. "Pois." 

B. Proposed ; That the learned should descend to the 

level of the ignorant. 

EXERCISE No. IV. 
RELATIONS OF WORDS. 

I. Unsuspected relationship. 

1. " Smith " and " smite." 

2. " Wrong" and " to wring." 

3. " Tort " and " torqueo," etc. 
II. Kinship of groups of words. 

1. ** Shire." 

2. "Shore." 

3. "Share." 

4. "Shears." 

5. "Shred." 

6. " Sherd." 

III. Words connected by one central meaning. 

1. " Post" in its various senses. 

2. " Stock" in its various senses. 

IV. Unrelated homonyms. 

1. "Page." 

2. " League." 
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3. ''Host" 

4. "Riddle." 

5. "Mosaic." 

6. " Quire," etc. 

EXERCISE No. V. 
WORDS FOR STUDY AND RECREATION. 

I. Words which provoke and promise to reward 

INQUIRY. 

1. "Candidate." 

2. " Ambition." 

3. " Verbum." 

4. " Classics." 

(a,) Roman origin. 
(d,) Common use. 
(c.) Restriction. 
II. Words used in a figurative sense. 

1. " Insult." 

2. "Affront." 

3. " Succour." 

4. "Relent." 

5. " Reprehend.' 

6. " Supercilious.' 

7. " SubUe." 

8. " Astonished," etc. 

III. Words borrowed from life. 

1. "Trivial." 

2. "Rivals." 

IV. Study of words for recreation, 

1. "Relaxation." 

2. " Attentive " and " assiduous." 

3. " Diligence." 

4. " Indolence." 

EXERCISE No. VI. 
RELICS OP THE PAST IN NAMES. 

I. National schools. 



It 
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II. Impress of the past on names. 

1. " Habsburg" or " Hapsljurg." 

2. English relics. 

(a.) " England." 
(d.) ** Sussex " and " Middlesex.** 
(c.) " Norfolk » and "Suffolk." 
(d,) "Cornwall." 

3. Danish relics. 

4. Norse names. 

{a.) " Thorpe." 
(3.) "Thwaite." 

5. German relics. 

(a.) "Ham." 

(d.) " Worth," and " worthy." 

{c) "Stoke." 

III. Composite names : " Wansbeck-water." 

IV. History in names. 

1. " Shire," " county," and " earL" 

2. " Hundreds " and " rapes." 

EXERCISE No. VII. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF WORDS. 

I. Words compared to money. 

1 . Wear and tear of money. 

2. Royal prerogative to recall. 

3. Recoined and reissued. 

4. Similar process in words. 
II. Church words. 

1 . " Lessons " of the day. 

2. "Bible." 

3. "Scripture." 

4. " Surname " and " Christian" name. 

III. Latin words. 

1. "Revelation." 

2. "Absolution." 

3. " Atonement." 

IV. Conclusion : " Vocation." 
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What did the exhibition of 185 1 contain ? 

Were these educational helps merely mechanical ? 

What is true of such helps ?. 

How are words potent implements ? 

What was said on the occasion of the exhibition referred to ? 

What is the object of the closing lecture? 

How is the true scholar characterized ? 

What warning is necessary ? 

What must be kept in mind ? 

What is said of Niebuhr and others ? 

What is common among investigators of words? 

How is Johnson's Dictionary criticised ? 

What was defective in his preparation for such a work ? 

What instance is given ? 

What derivations are suggested by Swift ? 

What is said of these etymologies ? 

How is a word in one language often derived from another ? 

Give a few specimens of this style of dealing with words from 
early writers. 

What is said of Manage ? 

Mention some false medieval etymologies. Also, some of 
modern times. 

What does experience prove in reference to etymology ? 
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What can be done for groups of words which seem to ac- 
knowledge no kinship ? 

Illustrate with the verb " to sheer." 

What does the analysis of groups of words require ? 

What other process is suggested ? 

What is said of words used in different senses ? 

How should we regard words thus employed ? 

How should they be investigated ? 

What is originally true of words ? 

Illustrate with** post" in its various senses. Also, with 
** stock." 

What is said about words spelt and pronounced alike, but 
different in derivation and usage ? 

Give examples of this. 

Where is the identity in such words ? 

How do words differ in their promises and rewards ? 

Give the history of ** candidate" ; "ambition"; " ver- 
bum." 

Why are ** classics " so called ? 

What is true of words used in a figurative sense ? 

Give examples of this. 

What is the etymology of ** trivial " ? 

What is said of this explanation of ** trivial " ? 

What do we learn from ** rivals " ? " relaxation " ? ** assid- 
uous " ? ** diligence " ? ** indolence " ? 

How can these word-studies be turned to account ? 

How are schools to be made ** national" in the truest sense ? 

What is said of the impress of the past on names ? 

What is narrated of Maximilian the First ? 

What English names are suggested for illustration ? 

How have the Danes left their mark in England ? 

What kind of names are found in Lincolnshire ? 

Mention some Norse relics found in England. Also, Ger- 
man relics. 

Give an example of a composite name. 

What do we learn from ** shire," " county," and "earl" ? 
What from ** hundreds " ? ** Rapes " ? 
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How are words compared to money ? 

What do we learn from the words " lessons," " Bible," and 
** surname " ? 
What method should be followed with Latin words ? 
Illustrate with " revelation," and " absolution." 
What is the composition of " atonement " ? 
What is the central idea in " redemption " ? 
What word is suggesjted in conclusion ? 
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1. Abandon. 

2. Adieu. 

3. Afflict. 

4. Aftermath. 
5- Agog. 

6. Almanac. 

7. Antagonist. 

8. Antimony. 

9. Apology. 

10. Aquiline. 

11. Arabesque. 

12. Author. 

13. Bacchanalian. 

14. Bosphorus. 

15. Bourn. 

16. Brandy. 

17. Breakfast. 

18. Cablegram. 

19. Cadet. 

20. Cant. 

21. Caricature. 



22. Chapel. 

23. Character. 

24. Clergy. 

25. Climax. 

26. Cocklfe. 

27. Comedy. 

28. Comrade. 

29. Conscience. 
30.* Corsair. 

31. Cousin. 

32. Croak. 

33. Dabchick. 

34. Dean. 

35. Dexterity. 

36. Disease. 

37. Disk. 

38. Distinguish. 

39. Doubt. 

40. Dragon. 

41. Dropsy. 

42. Euphuism. 
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43. Electricity. 

44. Elephantine. 

45. Etiquette. 

46. Farm. 

47. Farewell 

48. Ferret. 

49. Filbert. 

50. Flavor. 

51. Florin. 

52. Good-bye. 

53. Gossip. 

54. Guilt. 

55. Guy. 

56. Haberdasher. 

57. Harlequin. 

58. Havoc. 

59. Hawk. 

60. Hazard. 

61. Heaven. 

62. Hug. 

63. Hygiene. 

64. Insect. 

65. Jack. 

66. Job. 

67. Kidnap. 

68. Label. 

69. Liturgy. 

70. Malapert. 

71. MartiaL 



72. Melancholy, 

73. Mischief. 

74. Moat. 

75. Muscle. 

76. Mystery. 

77. Neighbor. 

78. Nephew. 
79.. Osprey. 

80. Pamphlet. 

81. Paramour* 

82. Parrot. 

83. Peculiar. 

84. Pert. 

85. Pew. 

86. Popinjay. 

87. Pry. 

88. Protocol. 

89. Racy. 

90. Sanscrit. 

91. Snob. 

92. Tally. 

93. Tartar. 

94. Tea. 

95. Team. 

96. Telephone. 

97. Wampum. 

98. Wigwam. 

99. Wife. 
100. Woman. 
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1. Abominable. 

2. Abundance. 

3. Advocate. 

4. Affable. 

5. Alert. 

6. Allude. 

7. Andalusia. 

8. Anemone. 

9. Ascertain. 

10. Atom. 

11. Auspicious. 

12. Bad. 

13. Baffled. 

14. Baluster. 

15. Bankrupt. 

16. Bedlam. 

17. Beggar. 

18. Beldame. 

19. Belfry. 

20. Blue-stocking. 

21. Bore. 

22. Brand-new. 

23. Bribe. 

24. Brigand. 

25. Buffoon. 

26. Caesar. 

27. Candor. 

28. Catarrh. 

29. Cater. 

30. Cemetery. 

31. Chivalry. 

32. Chrysostom. 



33. Clown. 

34. Congeries. 

35. Consider. 

36. Contraband' 

37. Corpse. 

38. Coward. 

39. Craven. 

40. Crony. 

41. Crawfish. 

42. Crusade. 

43. Cunning. 

44. Curmudgeon* 

45. Dandelion. 

46. Dandy. 

47. Dastard. 

48. Debate. 

49. Debauch. 

50. Debonaire. 

51. Decent. 

52. Defalcation. 

53. Deliberation. 

54. Delirium. 

55. Demoralization. 

56. Diadem. 

57. Digit. 

58. Egregious. 

59. Enthusiasm. 

60. Equivocation. 

61. Exorbitant. 

62. Extenuate. 

63. Facetious. 

64. Faint. 
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65. Fanatic. 

66. Fatber-land. 

67. Fekm. 

68. FeDofw. 

69. Female. 

70. Foible. 

71. Foolsc^. 

72. Freemason. 

73. Freshet. 

74. Friar. 

75. Frontispiece. 

76. Frugal. 

77. Furloi^. 

78. Gasconade. 

79. Gibberish. 
8ol Gladiolus. 

81. Gooseberry. 

82. Grocer. 

83. Guilt. 

84. Gusto. 

85. Handsome. 

86. Helterskelter. 

87. Homely. 

88. Humor. 

89. Hyperborean. 



90- 

91- 
92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 
96. 

97. 
98. 



dea. 

mbroglio. 

gnoramus. 

n^smt. 

nsinuate. 

nterlard. 

ntuidon. 

nveterate. 

sland. 



99. Kindly. 
100. King. 
Id. Let. 



Q2. Lethe. 

03. LiberaL 

04. Loadstone. 

05. London. 

06. Lout. 
;o7. Luxury. 

08. Maxim. 

09. Meddle. 

10. Minute. 

11. Modem. 

12. Mom. 

13. MortaL 

14. Mortified. 

15. Mountebank. 

16. Negotiate. 

17. Newfoundlands 

18. Nice. 

19. Nightmare. 

20. Nostrum. 

21. Nugget. 

22. Occident. 

23. Ocean. 

24. Ogre. 

25. Omnibus. 

26. Orient. 

27. Painfid. 

28. Palmy. 

29. Pantaloon. 

30. Parasite. 

31. Parliament* 

32. Parlor. 

33. Pensive. 

34. Peremptory. 

35. Pernicious. 

36. Photograph. 

37. Plunder. 

38. Poltroon. 
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139L Prccockns. 

140. PrcpnsrrrDgs. 

141. PrcTaiicaie. 

142. Pioctflr. 

143. Prose, 

144. FronnaenDt. 

145. Ptotqsi. 
14S. Quaint. 

147. QnaliiiraTinw 

148. Qnairy. 

149. Qnixmir. 

150. Radical. 

151. RascaL 

152. Relish. 

153. Reluctance. 

154. Ridicule. 

155. Rob. 

156. Rose-maiy. 

157. Satire. 

158. Saucy. 

159. Scamp. 

160. Sceptre. 

161. Scoundrd. 

162. Scnipukms. 

163. Sensible. 

164. Sexton. 

165. Sinister. 

166. SquirreL 

167. Stickler. 

168. Stigmatize. 

169. Stereot)^. 

170. Strange. 

171. Style. 

172. Subtle. 

173. Suspense. 



74. Snspician. 

75. Syooplumx. 

76. Tabbr. 



7S. Tact- 
79- Tandem. 

80. Tectotalism. 

81. Telegram. 

82. Temnnas. 

83. Throne. 

84. Toady. 

85. Toilet. 
86u Topsy-tnrvy. 

87. TravaiL 

88. Truth. 

89. Umbrage. 

90. Uncouth. 

91. Usury. 

92. Vagabond. 

93. Vagrant. 

94. Vanity. 

95. Verdict. 

96. Vin^ar. 

97. Visionary. 

98. Vixen. 

99. Vulgate. 

200. Wanton. 

201. Wealth. 

202. WeDdn. 

203. Witch. 

204. Wizard. 

205. Wretch. 

206. Yearning. 

207. Yeoman. 
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G€ne 129 

Gentian 183 

Germans 218, 260 

Germany. 218, 260 

GUt-cup 78 

Gypsy 187 

Gloze 121 

Gnostic 176, 177 

Godsacre 87 

Golden knop 81 

Golden rain. 79 

Goldfinch 81 

Gordian 182 

Gospel 217 

Gossomer 82 

Gothic 172 

Goulard 184 

Great Britain 218 

Greeks 217 

Guillotine 245 

Guinea. * 181 

Hablador. 138 

Hableur 138 

Habsburg 362 

Haft 350 

Halcyon 82 

Ham 364 

Hands 120 

Happiness 119 

Haversack 196 

Heathen , 161 

Hector. 186 

Helen 43 » 44 

•'E|ij 114 

Herculean 182 

Hermeneutics 198 

Hermetic. 182 

Hidalgo 262 

Hildebrand 44 

• Himalaya 75 

Hipocras 182 

Homoousion 36 

Hon6tet6 129 

Honor 122 

Hostia 78 

Hottentot • < . . . . 261 

Huguenot 258 

Humanitas 113 



PAGS 

Humility 106 

Humor 192 

Humorous. 192 

Hundred 366 

TwoKoplCtffiku 125 

Hurricane 190 

lapetus 189 

Idiot 130 

*I8u^s 130 

Idolater 224 

Idolatry 224 

Imbecile 358 

Impatientia 236 

Impotens « 113 

Indvisme 245 

India 217 

Indigentia 236 

Indigo 186 

Indo-European 172 

Indolence 360 

Indolentia 236 

Ineptus 137 

Iners 78 

Infanticidium 227 

Influence 194 

Innocent 118 

Insult 358 

Integrity. 109 

Invidentia 236 

Invidia 235 

Irenaeus 46 

Isothermal. 238 

Italy. 218 

Jaherr iii 

Jalap 180 

Jane 180 

Japheth. 189 

Jehovah 189 

Jet 180 

Journey 195 

Jove 189 

Jovial 194 

Jutland i88 

Karfunkel 83 

KartofleL 232, 241 

Ketzer 257 
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PAGE 

ffegas 1S4 

Ncro 45 

Neutralization 231 

New Forest 196 

New Testament 217 

Nicotine 1S4 

Nightingale 84 



PA<a 

Pavaner 74 

Peace 131 

Peach. 181 

Peacock 339 

Pecore 70 

Pecunia 191 

Pedant loi 



Nirvana 36 Pelagius 45 

Noah*s Ark. 81 | Pellegrino. 134 

Nonna 217 { Pennalism 265 

Normans 218 * Pentheus 41 

Novelist 306 ! Peony 182 

Noyade 245 | Perfide 130 

Nun 217 Petroleuse 245 

; Pfaffe 136 

Obligation. 115 ! Pheasant 181 

Oblige 115: Philadelphus 43 

Obs^uium 252 : Philippic 182 

Occissiraus 247 i Philosopher 253 

Oct(^[amy 248 ' Philpot 47 

Oculissimus 247 ■ Phl^ethon 77 

Officious loi ; Phcebe 198 

Orrery 184 ; Physician 233 

Ostler 339 I Piaculum ill 

Ottimissimo 247 1 Pict 189 

Outlandish 134 Pineapple. 242 

Plague 108 

Pagan 160 Plantation 307 

Pain 108, 360 Plausible 103 

Palace 196 j Poenitentia 288 

Pal^ 256; Poet 88 

Pander 186 j Poids 349 

Panic 182, 198 : Pompifex 45 

Pantaloon 183 Pope 136, 199 

Panther 341 ; Port 181 

Papable 239 j Port Natal 77 

Paper 192 Post 351 

Paradise 106 Potato 241 

Paraffin 262 1 Potus 123 

Paralysis 256 I Poudre de succession 123 

Paramour loi Pransus 123 

Parchment 180 Prejudicie 104 

Parlador 138 PrejudiciaL 104 

Parleur 138 Prime minister 177 

Passion I12 Privilegium 46 

Pastime 20 Prometheus. 43 

Paterine 259 ; Protean 182 

Patruissimus 247 Province 260 



Paulician 259 



Prude 116 
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Simple 117 

Sincere 358 

Slave 24 

Smith 349 

Solecism 181 

Soliloquium 252 

^tiftara I20 

Sophist 162 

Sospitator 226 

Souls 120 

Spaniel 181 

Specious 102 

Squatter 199 

Squirrel 81, 256 

Stellio 81 

Steliionatus 86 

Stentorian 186 

Stephen 46,68 

Sterling 181 

Sterry. 44 

Stipulation 190 

Stock 352 

Stoke 364 

Styx.. 77 

Subscribe 191 

Subtle 358 

Succinum 291 

Succor 358 

Siihnen no 

Siinde no 

Supercilious 358. 

Superstition 266 

Surgeon 256 

Surname 369 

Surplice 196 

Susanna 68 

Swindler loi 

Sychar 46 

Sycophant 268 

Synonym 284 

Synonyms : 

Abdicate, desert 316, 317 

Abhor, detest, hate, loathe, 304, 

305 

Apprehend, comprehend . . 312 

Arrogant, insolent, presump- 
tuous 303 

Astrolog}', astronomy 300 

Authentic, genuine 305 



PAGS 

Blanch, whiten. . . 299 

Benefice, fief 320 

Charity, love 299 

Cloke, palliate 300 

Compulsion, obligation. ... 314 
Congratulate, felicitate. . . . 309 
Contrary, opposite 313 

Despair, diffidence 301 

Discover, invent 310 

Education, instruction 315 

Enthusiasm, fanaticism. . . . 295 
Envy, emulation 320 

Famine, hunger 295 

Fancy, imagination 294 

Illegible, unreadable 299 

Interference, interposition.. 301 

Nave, ship 299 

Nay, no , 30a 

Revenge, vengeance 296 

Slander, detraction 320 

Vindicta, ultio 296 

Yea, yes 302 

Tabinet 184 

Talent 114 

Tansy 256 

Tantalize 182 

Taprobane 76 

Tarantula 181 

Tawdry 102 

Temper 193 

Terrorisme 245 

Teuffel 44 

Theocracy 224 

Theotokos 36 

Thorpe 364 

Thrall 190 

Thraldom 190 

Thrasonical i86 

Timeserver loi 

Tinsel 102 

Tobacco 180 

Tolosa 46 

Tontine 184 
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PAGE 

Topaz. 82 

Tormentoso 48 

Tort 349 

Tory 176 

Tott 44 

Tragedy 265 

Tram 184 

Transliteration 231 

Transport 21 

Transubstantiation 217 

Tribulation 71 

Trinacria 75 

Trinity 216 

Triticum 71 

Trivial 359 

Turkey 187 

Turquoise 180 

Tyrant 218 

Tyranny 218 

Unfortunate 120 

Unitarian... 174 

Urbanus 252 

Usignuolo 84 

Vane i 44 

Varlet loi 

Verb 356 

V<9rbum 356 



PAGB 

Vemicle • . • • • 183 

Verres 45 

Victima 78 

Vigilantius. 42 

ViUain loi 

Vincentius 46 

Virtue 115 

Vitiositas 236 

Vocalitas 236 

Vocation 371 

Volcanic 182 

Voltaic 184 

Voluble 102 

Volume 192 

Waldenses 258 

Wales. 363 

Wansbeck-water 365 

Whig 176 

Whitsunday. 259 

Wiclif 46 

Windfanner. 82 

Windhover 82 

Worsted 179 

Worth 364 

Worthy 364 

Wrong 349 

Zigeuner 26c 
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